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THE NEW BOOKS. 
oe 
“Se. 
JUST PUBLISHED Bry 


Cc. W. CARLETON & CO. 


HENRY POWRES, BANKER. 


A capital new novel by Richard B. Kimball, author of “ Saint 
Leger,” “Student Life,”’ “‘ Undercurrents,” “* Was he Success- 
ful?” ete. Mr. Kimball’s novels are remarkable for their happy 
combination of fancy and sentiment; and being o7 the higher or- 
der of literature, are eagerly sought after and welcomed by all cul- 
tivated and educated readers. ice $1 75, 


JOSH BILLINGS ON ICE. 


Another excessively funny wor® by the great American Philoso- 
her and Humorist, “Josh Billings,”” whose previous book has 
bad such an immense success both in America and England. This 
new volume is fully illustrated with comic my ge will set 
everybody laughing all over the country. Price $1 50. 
. 


THE LOST CAUSE REGAINED. 


A remarkable book, which will attract the earnest attention of 
every thoughtful person in United States. Written by Edward A. 
Pollard, author of * The Lost Cause,” [which sold nearly a hun- 
dred tuousaad copies ;| the new book must have as enormous 4 
cireulation as the work whichprompted it. Price $1 50. 


ROSE MATHER. 


A new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, whose books are sold by 
the thoueands all over the land. No more charming stories can 
be found than those by this ever popular author, and her new book 
is one of her very best. Also, new editions of Mrs, Holmes’ pre- 
vious novels—The Cameron rride—Tempest and Sunshine—’ Lena 
Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadow Brook—Knglish Orphans—Cousin 
Maude—Homestead— Dora Deane—Darkness and "Wass ee 
Worthington. 12mo., beautiiully bound in cloth. Price $1 
each. 


FOLLY AS IT PLIES. ty 


A spicy new book by Fanny Fern, author of ‘‘Ruth Hall,” 
* Fern Leaves,” etc. egantly bound, price $1 50. 


(\MADEMOISELLE MERQUEM. 


A brilliant novel of the French School, by Geo, Sand 
This novel is pronounced by French critics to be far superior to 
* Consuelo,” which had such an immense sale here and in Paris, 
Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 


COUSIN PAUL. 


A powerfully written and deeply interesting new novel; de- 
picting the flirtations and follies of both marred and single in 
91° best Society.” 12mo., beautifully bound in cloth. ice 
1 %. 


PAIRPAX. 


A new novel by John Esten Seen, putes of “Surry of Eagle’s 
Nest.” Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 


MALBROOK. 


An American Romance bya new author, written with vigour 
and originality of thought. Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 


ARTIST'S DREAM. 


A fascinating Art and Society Novel. The scenes lie in Italy 
and America, and are depict power and beauty. Elegantly 
bound, price $1 75. 


**BRICK”’’ POMEROY. 


Two extraordinary 
Crosse Democrat.” 
Hearts and Homes, containing 
genial advice, common sense, and pleasant, chatty sort of Reve- 
ries of a Bachelor, 
read and re-read with pleasure and profit. 


The second is entitled Nonsgnsz; a most laughable volume of 
Adventures, Stories, Scrapes, Barlesques, Poems, and ridiculous 
things gen 


erally—the experiences of the great “ Brick” Pomeroy 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail‘ on receipt of price, | Second- 
postage free. 


* @. W. CARLETON & CO., 


new books by the great Editor of “ La 
The first is entitled Sznsz; a book for 
thoughtless chapters, musings, 


ich every young man and young woman can 


TOURISTS’ HOTEL GUIDE FOR 1868. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Brevoort Ho’ Hoffman House, 
Clarendon Hotel, Everett House. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Revere House, Tremont House. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Continental Hotel, La Pierre House. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Spencer House. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Sherman House, Tremont House. 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 

Planters’ Hotel, Southern Hotel. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Biddle House, Russell House, 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 

St. Lawrence Hall, Ottawa Hotel. 
QUEBEC, CANADA. 

Russell House, 8t. Louis Hotel. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 

Queen’s Hotel. Rossin House. 
HAMILTON, CANADA. 

Royal Hotel. 

LONDON, CANADA. 

Tecumseh House. 

OTTAWA, 

Russell House. 

WEST POINT, N. Y. 

Cozzens Hotel. 

GORHAM, N. H. 

Glenn House. 

LONG BRANCH, N. J. 

Stetson House. 


PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 
Fouquet’s Hotel. 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
Fort Wm. Henry House, 
LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. 

Gregory’s Hotel. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Neptune House. 


THE COUPONS 
oF THE 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
or 


THE UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD COMPANY, 


DUE JULY Isr, 1868, 
Will be Paid-on and after that date, 
IN GOLD COIN, Free of Goverument Tax, 
At the Company's Office, No. 20 NASSAU STREET, New York. 


Schedules with Twenty or more will now be re- 
ceived for examination, and good checks for the same will be de- 


livered June 30th. 
JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer. 


JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 
No, 290 BROADWAY, 


N.E.Corner Reade Street, NEW YORK, 
Makes to order 











Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and 
able prices. 


a 


and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Boots 
and shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English 
Base Ball shoes, at reason. 


REMOVAL. 

JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTUBER 
AND DEALER IN 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 

Has Removed his Business from No. 328, 
TO THE LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 
Ne. 359 CANAL STREET, 
. One Door West of Wooster Street. 
ta FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 


JOBEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARK} GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Namoper 


The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
303—404—170—3651, 

Having been assumed by other Makens, we desire to caution the 

public in respect to said imitations. ASX FOR GILLOTT’S. 


—An injunction was granted by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! New York) at General form, Tenuaey, 1867, 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 303. 


Hanry Owsn, JOBEPE GILLOTT & 8ONB, 
Role Agent O8 Jobe St... N. WY. 


wane CARD8, BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 





ING, at GIMBREDE’s, 
S58 and 872 BROADWAY. 


EDDING ENVELOPES, ENGLISH STYLE, HEAVY 
WOVE PAPER, CRACKED ON THE EDGES. 
GIMBREDE’Ss, 





S58 and S872 BROADWAY. 
Mon. MO8T ARTISTIC, IN ALL STYLES. FIN. 
EST NOTE PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
GIMBRED&£’s, 588 and 872 BROADWAY. 
XY JUSTOY SOLICITED BY 
FRAN & & LOUTREL, 
Stationers, Printers, and Bookbinders, No. 45 Maipgn Lares 


1 recelve prompt attention. We supply everything in oag 
ne » 











WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY’S 
EBUROPEAN BXPROSS. 
PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
PRomPTLy ForRwaRDED. 

Exchange for Sale, 
Collections and Commissions Hzecuted. 
WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 





NO. 831 BROADWAY. 


ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 
THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
GRANCE to the Breath 


only by : . @ 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS 


No. 635 Broadway, New Work, 
CAUTION. 











ATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS. 





Publishers, New York' 


Being desirous of protecting our customers and the public 
— a new and dangerous imitation offered to them under a 
mil 














mare and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and ar name, we would request them to closely observe that they 
cabinet Organs the best anufectared j uted for six years | €¢t DELLUC'S EAU ANGELIQUE. 
hand Pianos. Meiodeons, and Organs at great ‘ 4 
Any ot the above instrumen.s to let, and rent applied, — MESS LOVETT’S 
Chickering’, Stcaway's, Bradbury's and the Arion pianos ¢o let, | SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 
Pianos i in colalorpes msited. Ware- 68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIG STREET, 
HORACE WATERS & HALIFAX, N. 8. 























THE ALBION, 





—T 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





. 
THB BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 


BCOTIA........++ leaves New York.... Wednesday, July 8. 
CHINA. .........- leaves New York.... Wednesday, July 15. 
CUBA......00.0. -leaves NewYork .... Wednesday, July 22. 


JAVA... ..ccsecees leaves New York.... Wednesday, July 29. 
AUSTRALASBIAN leaves New York.... Wednesday, Aug. 5. 
SCOTIA......... - leaves New York .... Wednesday, Aug. 12. , 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$130 00 | Second Cabin Passage...... $380 
TO PARIS. 


Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. y 
Berths not secured until paid for. y 
An experienced surgeon on board. =, 
* The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of , having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 
Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(iasLanpD), The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 
BVBRY SATURDAY, and 


BVERY ALTERNATE MONDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. - 
KATES OF PASSAGE ‘ 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PA IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Friast CaBIn ........... $100 00 | Stamkacs ............. 
Do. to London....105 00 Do. 
Do. wt Paris..... .115 00 Do. 
¥ e by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$00, Gold; Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 
Rates of passage from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Bteerage, $10, payable in Gold. 
ers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
—_ — - 10r@ 
teerage passage from Liverpool or Queenstown. 
ue can be bought here by persons send 
riends. 


For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


JOHN @. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP Co. 
TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 


$40. 
ing for their 








YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, consisting of the 

Dncesesececsed Capt. Grace............ 3,512 tons, 
ENGLAND. ........... Capt. Thompson....... 450 

THE QUEEN......... Capt. Grogan...........3,517 “ 
HELVKTIA........... Capt, Cutting. ........ 3,815 “ 
ERIN..... geccccecccccs Capt, Hall,.............8,310 “ 
DENMARE....... .-»-Capt. Thomson......... 3,17 
PENNSYLVANIA.....Capt. Lewis. ............ 2.873 “ 
VIRGINIA.,...........Capt. Prowse............ 2,876 “* 


aeaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 

The size of all these Steamships ad very spacious Stat© 
Booms, opening directly into the Sal the accommodations 
and fare are woouspansed, and the rates lower than any other line 

An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
Ay of their friends from Liverpoa@ or Queenstown (Ireland) tor 

payable here in currency. 

Di issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 

able at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireiand, 
"Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 

For treight or Cabin passage apply at the Orrices or THE Com- 
Pany, 57 broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 
of the Company, 27 Broadway. 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

Se South Street and 23 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
Waeg.y Line or Steamens To anp From 
LIVERPOUL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERP VOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S OCBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 

DRAFTS for £1 and upward yable in t of 
britain acd Ireland, or the Continent of Berea, A oy ot 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 

TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 


86 South St. or 23 Groadwayv. N. Y. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STBAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 

The wl ny ok, Bret ag Pa a LLo¥p run 
regular ween New Yor remen, ap utham pto - 
De the United States Mail. P er 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHMAMPTUN,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORKM,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price of Passage — From New York To Bremen, Lonpon, 
Hav and SOUTHAMPTON—First Cabin, $120 ; Second Cabin, 
&7; $35. Yrom Bremen to New Yorgk—Firat Ca- 
vin, $120, second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. Price of passage 
payable in gold. 

vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 
through bills of lading are signed. 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 

All letters must pass through the Post office. 

tay" No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 

Bills of Lading wil) positi not be delivered before goods 
rented oh tho Oestom Hosen . —" 


¥*cie taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen at the 
a “tes, For Gxight or pasenge — to 


OBLRIOMS & Oo. 68 Broad Street. 




















PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifies his patients, and the large number of afflicted persons who have 
called at his office during his absence, anxious to receive the aid of his experience, that he has returned from kis professional = 
to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them at his office, No 697 Broadway.” DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES for Hernia or Rupture in its varied forms and stages, in } ny 
of every without regard to the duration of the disease. Dr. Sherman is the founder of the “‘ Morado Grande, vans, 
Cuba, gate blished several years since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 
from the good result of bis personal attention, the afflicted rather than*trust.themselves to the care of his pupils, await his 
periodical visits. Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, ed on receipt 
of two postage stamps. 








HOUSEWIVES’ ATTENTION 


Is called to a New I ti f the greatest worth and economy for Cleaning and Polishing Mirrors, Gold and Silver Plated 
Wares. ‘Lamp Chimneys, Pleture Glance. Copper, Brass, ane all articles of = — —< — — _ ee =~ 
the usual and ordinary method. Price 30 cenws per box, or $3 per dozen. No onesho e without it. ples sen remi' 
price, and orders received by Mail by . ‘ —e ns _ HOPKINS & Co., 41 Mercer Street. 

a ————~“FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 
AT RETAIL, . 
WM. oH. SOHAFFER, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS) 


~ Wholesale Furniture Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
= Furniture at retail at manufacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furniture are invited 
to examine this stock before purchasing elsewhere. 

Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted. 


AWNINGS, WARRANTED TO BE PERFECTLY MILOEW PROOF 
For wIncs Offices; Venetian Awnings tor BE SF Dwellings and Hotels, y.08V and Country Residences. 
Canvas Goods ot every description made to order. Temporary Awnings Let out. Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 
J. . McHUGH, No. 1274 BROADWAY, 
Junction of 6th Avenue and 33d Street, New York. 





















HA i ~’S IMPROVED CARPET CLEANING MACHINE 

Still at the Old dads iNSOR. Street, between Madison and Fifth Avenues, New York. mac having valuable Carpets, 
who wish them thoroughly cleaned, without the slightest injury, are requested to give me a call, and they can see how and where 
the work is done. Orders by mail or otherwise promptly attended to. Prices for Cleaning: Ingrain and Three Ply, 5c. ; Brussels, 
6c.; Velvet, Aubusson’s, &c., 7¢.; Axminster, 8c. Second-hand Carpets Bought and for Sale. Carpets en up and re-laid. 
Please Notify, if you wish us to take up. Terms, Cash on delivery. W. H. HANKINBSON. 


COMPOSITE IRON WORKS, 


HUTCHINSON & CO, Fxciusrve Manvracturrns of Tos PATENT COMPOSITE IRON RAILING, Gateways, 
Guards, Farm and Cottage Fenees, Balconies, Verandahs, Stable Fixtures and Bedsteads. 
Also, Wire Railing, Window Guards, and other 
ORNAMENTAL AND ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORE. a 
Office and Samples, 
95 PRIACE STREET, Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Formerly Hutchinson & Wickersham, 











VICTOR BARJON, FRoM Panis, 
Fire Gilding, Mat Gilt, and Silver Plating, Steel Platina, &c., [New Paris Method] Chandeliers, Sta- 
tues and Vases, Bronzed in Fancy Colors, Green, Light, Venice and Antique Bronzing. 

. No. 71 MERCER STREET, New Work, Between Spring and Broome Streets. 


nH. & H. DESSOIR, 
CABINET MsaKERS AND DBOCORATORS, 
77 Unbveratey Place, mear Union Square. New York. Established since 1841: 
Designs avd Estimates furnished for Pier and Mantel Glasses, Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all kings of Decorative and 
Plain furniture. ' 











ANEW HOT AIR FURNACE, which Equals Steam or Hot Water, It is eo constructed that there 
is no Ked Hot Surface Exposed to the Air passing through the Chamber of the Furnace to the Rooms, consequently there is po 
Oxygen burned out of the Air we breathe, and it is pure and healthy. 1t bas more radiating surface than any other Furnace, which 
retains the heat in a Brick Chamber, then is conducted up the Flues to the Apartments instead of beating the Cellar and passing 
out of the Chimney Flue, as is the case with others. There is no down draft. wt Bolted Joints to Leak Gas when Ex- 
panded by heat. The Draft Door is cloeed when ignited. Then the Fire burns the Top, not from the Bottom as in others; 
this is a great saving of Fuel. The convenience of lighting the Fire is an important feature. The Fire can be made ae easily as in a 
Parlor Grate or Stove. The inventor is convinced that it has no equal, uniess it is steam. Then the cost is ABOUT ONE QUARTSE 
that of Steam. Please call and examine, when references will be given. JOHN T. BUDD, 1224 Broadway, Near 30th Street, New 
York. 


YOUNC 8B. CHOLES 
Interior Decorator and Upholsterer, Upho Goods, Curtain Materials, Draperies, 
Lambequins, C , &e., &e. 
No.§27 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, One Door West of University Place, New York 


F. B. LAUTER, 
MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
| MUSICAL INGTRUMENTS, 
' No. 225 Bowery, Near Rivi Street, New York. 


To whom has been awarded Prize Medals at the Berlin and Am- 
erican Expositions. Violins, Viol llos, U buss, Gui ars, 
Banjos, &c All kinds of Strings for different Instruments, Silver 
and Brass Instruments, Clarinets, Flutes, Also: Agent for 
BKannecheidt’s [Instrumente and Oleum. 


GBo. GERMUNDER, VIOLIN MAKER, 
K. 174 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
I 
To Whom has been Awarded Medals at the 
Panis, LONDON, AND AMERICAN ExHIBITIONS. 
Pupil of VUILLAU ME, at Paris. 

Has now for Sale the Magnificent Paris E. ition 
Prize Quartett, which have been preferred to all others, 
by the most eminent critics. Also, Keeps on Hand for 


Sale, Superior Bows, old Italian and other Violins, at all 
i prices. 








UMBER AND GAS FITTER 
vt No. 32 CARMINE STREET, . 
Bet. Bleecker & Bedford, NEW YORE. 























— 
HORSE SHOEING ESTABLISHMENT, & SON, 
JOHN RANNET, 
[Successor to Dr. W. P. SHELDON,] | @RAT E, FENDER AND FIRE-PLACE HEATER 
No. 1,329 BROADWAY, Next door to 37th 8t., New York. | MANUFACTURERS, 
J. & R. LAMB, | 1270 Broadway, between $2nd and 83rd Streets, and 434 Canal 
PRACTICAL WORKERS | Street, near Varick, New York. 
IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, &C.,| Every variety of Plaio, E led, B d and G Silver 
For Ecclesiastical Purposes, Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 
Van Note’s Fire-Place Heaters Furnished 
SPEC s, an Note’s ‘a and Set in the most 
substantial manner at short notice. Fire Brick and Soap Stone 
COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., supplied. 
MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, W. M. VAN NOTE.) 


&e., &e., J. ws s 
S59 Carmine Street, New York. 








(A. 8. VAN NOTE. 


ITH, 


6 
HERAL OIG CHASER. 
Crests, Coats of Garters, Bitt Bosses, Solid Cut Monagram 








Arms, 
(6th Ave. cars pass the door.) Letters, Rosettes, Fan Gost, Vrouw, &c., Hames, Terrets, &c. 
N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 


Gilt and Burnished in manner. 
No, 1% MERCER STREET, near Bleecker St. [Rear], New York. 
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towered above its fellows; the utterance of his lively fancy, 
Jewels of wit, and jets of flawless epigram; while his flow of 
animal s in this she was wiser than she knew, and 
almost right—she took for nothing lesa than genius. Maurice 
Glyn did not indeed possess that faculty divine ; but he would 
have been a rare pleasant companion anywhere: how much 
more then at Blondel Parva, where there had probably been 
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tween the writerand me. You are a student of human na- 
ture, and it may interest you to learn how mean and bypocri- 
tical a gentleman, that is a baronet, may be.” 

“Tt is, without doubt, a very cautious piece of composition,” 
observed Maurice thoughtfully, when he had read the letter; 
“and yet it suggests a great deal.” He looked at her scru- 
tinisingly enough, but she exhibited no shadow of embarrass- 
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uu nothing like him since the abbey was founded, and most cer- | ment. é, 
@ only Calum, non animum, mutant, gus trans marecurrunt. tainly notbefore that epoch. The dull old manor-house was| “It shows that the writer has neither honour nor honesty,” 
ereons a ws poaeasen as by a sunbeam, or rather—since panunnes Kate with otignetinn, y". meng to think that the 
vana e was a product of the latest civilisation—by the lime-light | same rans in our veins. He knows, look you, that my 
— Vou. 46. NEW YORK, JULY 4, 1868. No. 27. jor um. ’ ° mother is very far from rich, and that itis oulue a this dead 
ait his Curiously enough, the curate was, as a subject of con | man—bis uncie—that it is so; he knows that he is himself 
receipt —— avoided Maurice now almost as much as a a i of stolen goods.—Bat there; | beg your par- 
when he imagined himself to be his proxy; for he was not at | don ; | have no right to trouble you with these lamily mat- 
Literature. liberty to speak of his friend's passion for Mary Grange, wh:ile, | ters.” 
ee in connection with him, he could think of nothing else.| “Do not say that, my dear Miss Irby; you have not imdeed 
A NICE CORRESPONDENT! What an incomprehensible affair it seemed, that such a| known me long, but | hope 1 @m not considered as a stranger. 
Lire stickler for couvention and the proprieties as Milton, should | None of my own peeple are alive, aud to me—without one 
-1—4 BY FREDERICK LOCKYER. suffer himself to be so taken captive bya pretty face! Why, | domestic tie—such a confidence as you have been pleased to 
ao. “ The glow and the glory are plighted ! even he, Maurice Glyn, semi-Bohemian and despiser of digni- | 8ho much more than a compliment: it is a deep source 
———- To darkness, for evening is come ; ties as he was, would have hesitated to do the like, though | of , 1 do assure you. If, without offeace, I may offer 
The lamp in Glebe Cottage is lighted, unbampered by hat city uncle of “disinheriting counte- | be Of assistance in any possible way, pray command me. 
The birds and the sheep-bells are dumb ; nance,” who frowned upon meee in the background. To suffer me to be of service to you, would be the grettest 
I’m alone, at my casement, for Pappy Then, again, fancy Aer , Grang b ing a | Pleasure you could confer upon me.” 
Is summon’d to dinner at Kew ; member of one’s own family and household! Going about| “ You are very kiod, Mr, Glyn, for [ am sure you mean 
I'm alone, my dear Fred, but ['m happy— the parish (so Maurice pictured him), when his daughter, en-| Much of what you suy. But the fact is, nothing can be done. 
I’m thinking of you. gaged in maternal cares, could not accompany bim, We have built too much upon expectations—however just 
Dabinet with a dog in a string, who short before every bene- | ones. My wotber, in ber secret heart, has always regarded 
invited “TI wish you were here; were I duller voleat-deuing individual from habit, and sat on his hind- | me as a sort of co-heiress with my cousin, and now the whok 
Than duil, you'd be dearer than dear— legs! The thing was monstrous, and Milton must be mad. | fabric has come down with aran, After all, it is not a mat- 
I am drese’d in your favourite colour— As for the girl’s not accepting him, as the curate had hinted, | ‘er to make the earth gape that this Sir Nicholas Anstey has 
Dear Fred, how I wish you were here ! that was the wildest offshoot of the whole iasaneidea. With- | chanced to die without remembering his cousin aad go tchild 
I am wearing my lazuli necklace, out doubt, she would marry him to-morrow, if he asked her. | in his will, and, indeed, without having made one. We shall, 
dences. The necklace you fastened askew ! As for remonstrating with his friend upon his infatuation, | bowever, have Lo leave the manor, and lead a very quiet lile 
nded to. Was there ever so rude or so reckless that, he knew from experience, would be labour in vain. He | —00t that we have hitherto lived particularly fast, mamma 
A darling as you? had done so, years ago, in the case of that -cook’s | and I—in future. Lt troubles me to hyve to quit the old place, 
ork. daughter up at Cambridge, and Milton had recei his ad- | —bat don’t look so grave, Mr. Glyn,” added she smiliag ; “1 
“ Ijwant you to come and pass sentence vice with a of a Newfoundland dog, but also | shall not be compelled to take in plain needle-work, and we 
li On two or three books with a plot ; with the obstinacy of a jackass. “My dear Maurice,” had | sball doubtless have pudding upou Sundays still. Our po- 
Jarpets. Ot course you know ‘ Janet’s Repentunce been his emiling reply, “ this lovely creature is my choice, in | Verty will be of the genteelest kind, aad by no means like that 
vm rm ing Sir Waverley Scott, &@ matter where one chooses for one’s self; and as for her| Of this unfortunate individual now coming up the limewaik. 
russels The story of Edgar and Lucy— father being a pastry-cook, the trade by which my uncle I wonder how he managed to pass scathless by Nero’s ken- 
re-laid. How thrilling, romantic, and true! made his money was a much less attractive one, [ do as- | nel. “ 
ON. The Master—his bride was a goosey— a) yl The poverty of the approaching stranger coulc certainly, by 
RX Reminds me of you. ilton would have married her, while an undergraduate, | 0 stretch of politeness, be termed “genteel.” His clothes 
but for that “little affair” between her and Viscount Peri-| Were no threadbare suit, but a mere heap of rags ; his Lat, no 
aways, “ To-day, in my ride, I’ve been crowni winkle of his own college, which fortuaately revealed itself, napless but well-brushed beaver, was a worn-out wideawake, 


with a jagged piece tord off the brim; his shoes had holes in 
them; and he carried a slick of blackthorn in his hand, 
which had little resemblance to ao olive branch. But for a 
certain look of exhaustion and ill health about nim— which 
mitigated his effect, like the toothlessness of a savage dog—he 
would have been a most truculeat fcliow. 


just in time, in a manner that not even a lover could re- 
tuse to credit. 

No; this young man, so ready to give place to his superiors 
that he seemed almost obsequious, had of his own position 
in the world the most modest notion, and any argument 
foun upon social inequality would, Maurice well knew, 


The Beacon whose magic still 4 

For up there as discoursed about Browning— 
That stupid old Browning of yours : 

His verve and his vogue are alarming, 
I’m anxious to give him his due; 

Bat, Fred,jhe’s not — so charming 











——— poet as you. only intensify his rash resolve. Thus, since nothing could be}  “ There is no public footway here, Miss Irby, is there?” 
-_ done for his Stand, it — only seaanaaile thes Menrice should nar Rowen gory by nie, Jnnppectane intrusion. 
rs, Sta- “ * concentrate his atten upon own rs, and while the 08 | é man out?” 
. py oe mate Cheaticlesr <— curate’s pastoral duties led him pretty often to that quarter of| “No, no,” said Kate smiling. “I begin to have a great sym 
wr. L have read the reports of your speeches, his parish in which the priory happened to be, the foot- pathy with trespassers, since we shall so $00 have to turn 
wo "And echo’d the echoing cheer : steps of his guest were turned as frequently towards the ren Ne apnea he does not see us. What on earth can 
re’s a whis earts breaking— manor- . - tan tt , 
"Yauen > deal Tdote _ me Upon certain morning, calling there with some not very| “Not to bathe, I hope,” thought Maurice, “ although a lil- 
‘ a Small marvel that fashion is making urgent message intrusted to him (not to say invented tor him) | We water would do him noyharm. 
ee Her idol of you. by the curate, with respect to the bestowal of a bottle of port The pair had sought no concealment, but the traak of a 
wine upon some ailing parishioner in Tinker’s Hollow, he — pollard on the bank chanced to intervene betweea them 
at there “ Alas for the world, and its dearly found from the servant that Madam had gone to Blondel | nd the lime-walk, and completely shielded them from the 
re is no Bought triumph, and fugitive bliss ; Regis in the pony-carriage, and that Miss Kate was also not | mendicant’s observation. He came on at a rapid pace, al- 

, Which Sometimes I half wish I was merely” within, but “ walking somewheres in the grounds.” If only | though he halted im bis gait, glancing to right and left, like 

passing A plain or a penniless Miss ; he bi f had been concerned, doubtless, Mr. Maurice Glyn | 8ome hunted creature, until he reached the ruined bath-house. 

ben Ex- But, perhaps, one is best with Wmneasure would bave lett his visiting-card and departed, content with | There he stopped, and, supporting himself upon his st ck, re 
others ; a the above reply; but since his errand was one of charity— the scene with fixed attention. There was litue that 
as ina Of pelf; and I’m not sorry, too. reply ; charity J ne 

ne That Fm pretty, becouse if a pleasure, eee ee eel hastees te toes ol polled eliinnn ce on enniioanes baat 

* at —he ju i r to hy the youn, Of po ows lo en bea; 
et, New My dearest, to you. lady. He Kne ~ bis way about A. ge by this rot oon a5 to a roe wears Ge ey Ee 
ar “ ; ; ; weil, an ate’s favourite haunts; but on this occasion| “1am atrat © poor wretch Is pot quite in Als right 
Toe ee ee Seaeeen ot Po 9 she was neither feeding the casp in the round pond, nor busy mind,” whispered Maurice.—The sound of his voice (for the 
les, This rhyme is the common-place passion in the walled en; nor did the fluttering of the fowls, or | Stranger was very near them), or more provably his move- 
That glows in a fond woman’s heart : the joyous barking of old Nero, proclaim her presence in the| ment, as he bent down to his companion’s ear, attracted the 
Pat it oy in a dainty deposit poultry- . From the top of the long lime-walk, howgver, | Be¢W-comer at once. Shading his eyes, as if w keep the sun 
sli For reli on ail hove afew! pod ge ht a oo <a. — nage upon * saunas off, nae pty po ca appa Lege ae en te he 
3 an i wo. found her, pacing slowly to e pal D ¥ e came 
Some day, love, wpe Ny aged s. fro, pear y sep in thought that she Hi not aware i hyn limping up to where they stoud. 
_ proach until he reached her. “ Hollo, my friend, I have seen your face before,” ejacala- 
——_— It was just the spot for melancholy musing, screened from | ted Maurice. 

‘. . BLONDEL PARVA the ba al aun, and cut off An ok lnteades from| But the mendicant, whose gaze was fixed, with a certain 

and As Pree rng canons hy Ga snes es, Shoes esbent oumens oon by | thenatee ea ened aan lagen on” 

c “ P » ike a mill-race. e “ What is a ood man ? ‘ 
—_ 4 1 BE igo Man of Ge Wor. from the fierce stream, had on Daees a inlen glaea, ond “ Nothing,” Feturned he gravely—" nothing more, ‘I'nat is,’ 
- 1 4 CHAPTER XI. the ruins of some wooden structure were still standing there ;| added he hastily,“ nothing more than you caa guess, young 

BY THE BANKS OF START. but the locality had been always dangerous, and since that|lady: money, clothes, victuals, auythiog Moat you aud the 
— : tatal accident with which we are acquainted had taken place | gentleman have to bestow on a poor mau. woah 

KER, It may be easily imagined, after the explanation and con-| there, “ the Cove,” as it was called, had never been used for} “A very modest string of requests, 1 am sure,’ said Mau- 

: fession of the Rev. Coarles Milton, Mr. ice Glyn post- | bathing. rice laughing. “ But you should not beg of the same person 

K, poned indefinitely the transaction of the important business} “Iam afraid I am intruding u you, Miss Irby twice in & month; that is bad policy. Gentlemen of your 

1 at the which awaited him in town, and remained at Biondel Parva. | Heaven forbid that I should have htened you!” trade should have a good memory. Do you not remember 
It may also be conjectured that he spent his spare time up at} But he had frightened her, nevertheless. At bis first word,| me?” al ] 

(ONS. the manor, and the guest of a hard-working parson, with the | she had given quite shriek of terror, and now she turned| “ Yes, yes; Ido remember you, sir, returned the beggar, 
sole charge of a straggling parish, has a great deal of spare | so deadly pale that he instinctively put out his arm to pre-| glancing at Glyn for the first time. “Lt is a0 wonder if t for- 
time. Mrs. Irby liked him better and better every day she| vent her falling. get them I beg of, since I beg of all | meet; but to recollect 

ition saw him (and she saw him every day); and the same,and| “It is very of me, Mr. Glyn,” said she; “but I did | those from whom I receive something, thal, us you say, ough 

Frotners, pg my 4 be said on not hear aus, and the guides shock” —~ to be an ar a on pers my ee ad at the Work- 

for is no more favourable opportunity for a -| “Na Irby ; it was my stupidity : I ought to have re- | house in ington, on Tuesday forinigh'.” 5 
ins, at all tleman to pay his addresses than when the fair object of | a ae that at walkiog 4 turf, sat tande no more| “That was so,” explained Maurice to, his companion. an 
. has recently discarded some other suitor. It may be that, by | noise than one of those disembodied spirits, about whose pos-| went to the Workhouse in search of ‘copy,’ and found this 
= reason of her thoughts already directed aliarwards, the | sible walking powers we are both agreed.— You did not think | interesting specimen of humanity among the rest.—Bat how 
more eligible swain finds made for him ; or | I was a ghost, did you ?” is it you came to Blondel, my man? This is not a place in 
a> the characteristic erness of the sex induces herto| Then it flashed upon Glyn’s mind, just a quarter of a second | which to look for work.’ 

ATER prompt reparation for the coldness with which she has| too late—as such flashes, unlike those of lightning, always| ‘That's true, sir. I came here, as 1 suppose you do, fur 
treated the one male creature by falling in love with the | do come, immediately after speech—that that was precisely | pleasure. In the summer months, people of my quality leave 
other. At all events, a rejection commonly followed | the very she Aad wnought, since this was the spot where | their London residences (in one of whic we made acquaiut- 

34 Canal by an matters were certainly tending this | her father been drowned ; and the clever young gentle-/ ance) for our seats in tue counlry—there are very spacious 
way in the present instance. If Maurice found Kate refresh-| man wished for the moment that he had been drowned also, | ones in every district.” : 
ing by comparison with fashionable misses, Kate beheld in| or born dumb. The speaker addressed his words to Glyn, but bis gaze was 

sn Bilver differeat to any man she hadever| “I did not pass a very good night,” said she wearily ; “and | still centered on Kate—a yearning gaze—a beseeching and 

+ met with. She knew no society but that of the country, and | some news this morning has a little put me off my balance— | hungry one, as it seemed to ber. — 5h Beit 
had mixed bat little even with that. Prosy old landowners | that’s all.” : “Y>u seem in great need,” said she in pitying tones, “ be- 
the most = made +y the whole list of piy* exqediotanse, vith ani Lo Ap eer 5 viper eae oy oy ey pone il 4 an a drink — ‘ iaee 

p Btone the exception of her cousin Richard, who, by no means unin-| “ Well, it is not good news,” returned she, with an attempt | always sets her face against giving money to beggars,” whis- 

telligent, had of late done his best to exhibit sympalby to smile; “though it is not what # philosopher would call | pered she to Glyn; “but oblige me, for | have lett my purse 
with her tastes, but had only in exhibiting the ef-|‘ bad,’ I have no doubt. But then, as | have confessed to you, | within doors, by giving this poor fellow a shilling. Besides 

’ NOTE. fort it cost him to do so. I am not a philosopher ; on the con , 1 am always very | that dreadful cough of his, and his jooking so near to death's 

Bat here was a man who, without effort, seemed to antici-| sorry for myself whenever anything unpleasant . door, there is something about him which touches me.” 
pate her every idea; who expressed, with eloquence and ex-| “ And sorry for others, I am sure, my dear Miss sg “J should be very sorry if anything about bim touched me,” 
actness, the that had often thronged her brain,| “ Well, I hope so; indeed, it is upee dear mamma's ac-| answered Glyn in the same low tones. “ You are suff-riog 

, the emotions had a her, she scarcely knew | count, more than on my own, that I am vexed this morning | your ws toran away with your jadgment, Miss Irby : 

onagram why. To her, his kno (by no means a very ample | with this letter: you it if you please—there are no bat be have what you please.—Look here, my»mao. 

rete, dtc. universal, boundiess; his impatience of au. | secrets between my mbteer This young lady, who is not so well acquainted with your lit- 
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appear to be: that you bave consumption and are lame, be- 
sides being in the last stage of starvation, You must not sup- 


but here is a crown to buy you a new hat, for you certainly 
need one.” 

“ Yes, sir. The big dog yonder tore the brim off.” 

“What! Nero?” exclaimed Kate. “I am very sorry for 
aon trust he did you no more mischief! He has not bitten 
you 

_“ No, miss—bless your kind heart—and it was not the poor 
dog’s fault neither. Of course he flew at me, seeing me in rags 
like these—that is dog’s nature. Moreover, I deserved it, for, 
like # thief in the nigbt, I clambered over yonder wall.” 

“ Clambered over the wall ?” 

“ Yea, miss ; otherwise, I should never have been ket in at 
all, aod should thereby have missed se@img you, and getting 
thie gentleman's mouey.” 

“ TI. was very lucky tor you” said Kate gravely, “ notwith- 
standing your meeting with Nero, that you got over the wall 
where you did ; for almost anywhere else you must have been 
seen 'rom the house, and the constable would have been sent 
after you,” ie 

* Yes; but he is used to outrun the constable,” remarked 
Maurice; “ that is, if the history he told me about himself, the 
otber night, be correct.;’ 

“ What history was it, sir ?” inquired the beggar coolly ; “ for 
I give 80 many different accounts of myself, that I can’t pre- 
tend to remember.” 

“ Wells I contess that at the time I was persuaced what you 
said was irue,” said Glyn; “ butif ’tisa tangled web we weave 
when first we practise to deceive, it is equally certain that af 
ter but a little trying, there’s noting easier than lying. Your 
story was (of course) that you had once seen better days, but 
had outruu the constable, and been obliged to flee the country, 
leaving your family in Eogland; and that now you were re- 
turniog, alter many years’ exile, just to see your daughter’s 
face before you died.” 

“ And & very pretty piece of patter, too,” observed the beggar 
critically.—" So it took you in, sir, did it?’ 

“ Then it was not true?” inquired Kate with severity, ‘“ Do 
you mean to say, uohappy man, that you invent these sor- 
rows, these misfortunes, only to play upon other people’s 
feelings?” 

(“ Yes; like those anprincipled writers of fiction,” muttered 
Maurice.) 

“ Have you no real troubles of your own, then, besides that 
poverty which, I fear, is but the fruit of your own idleness or 
vices ? 

** Nay, young lady, I havesome troubles of my own,” answer- 
ed tue old man hoarsely, “ nor is the cause of my poverty so 
— selfish as you suppose. Something at least of the 
sory I told was true enough. Ihave been long abroad, and 
though & man has no home, the coming back to one’s own land 
—— Bat there; this gentleman will say that 1 am only ply- 
ing my trade upon you.” 
ta’ Never mind him. Listen tome,” answered Kate impatient- 
ly. “ You spoke of your daughter parted from you these many 
as Have you seen her?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Aad why did you not remain with her, instead of following 
this wretched mode of life ?” 

ni L Lave seen her, but she has not seen me, young lady. 
She is rich in comparison with me, yet poor enough. Why 
should l—a ragged vagabond, as you see—make myself known, 
aod shame her? You do not know, pretty mistress, and may 
you never kaow, what poverty is. A great evil to all, but 
most hated (because most dreaded) by those who are themselves 
only @ litle removed from it.” 

“Lend me money, Mr. Glyn,” whispered Kate excitedly. 
‘*Let me have whatever is in your purse. There is something 
about this unhappy man wkich moves me beyond measure, | 
feel as if L should never forgive myself if I did not help him 
ell L coula.—See, here is money for you—gold. ff your daugh- 
ter is In the Circumstances you represeal, perhaps your pos- 
session of it may smooth your way with her, though | cannot 
think she could be otherwise than pleased to find her father, 
no matter what his circumstances. If more be necessary, it 
shall be forthcoming, althougt [ can but ill afford it.” 

She held out Ler hand with three shining pieces in its palm, 
but the mendicant made no corresponding movement, but 
= upon her pitying face, with the same yearning look as 
belore. 

“ You hesitate,” said she gravely ; “I am afraid you are de- 
ceiving me. That would be a very cruel and deceitful act.” 

“1am not deceiving you, young lady,” answered the beg- 
gar. “The money is more than enough. Bat—you are so 
kind that nothing seems impossible—might I ask—I would 
rather bave it than any one of these pounds—for the little 
black cross that you wear about your neck ?—so that when | 
look upon it, I may always say: ‘Tais was given to me by 
the Kindest, fairest human creature that ever | met.’” 

“cannot part with that cross,” answered Kate simply, 
“ because it was my dear father’s gift. But 1 will gladly make 
you @ present of Lnis jet bracelet, if the possession of it would 
be likely to move your heart towards good.” 

.. Forgive me, my dear Miss Irby,” interposed Maurice, 
“but remember that this man may be merely a clever bypo- 
crite, a begging-letver imposter used to” 

Bat evea while he spoke the bracelet had exchanged hands 
as Lhe money had already done. 

“God bless you, young lady!” exclaimed the beggar ter- 
vently. “1 can give you nothing, repay you nothing, but only 
pray that He ee the poor man’s friend may ove day dis- 
charge my debt.—I am ooliged to you, sir, too, although you 
are 80 suspicions Of me; and if ever the lion should need the 
mouse’s help, he shall have it.” 

“Thank you,” returned Maurice coldly. “If I am ever 
caught in a net, I will send tor you.—But in the meantime,” 
conunued he, stepping forward, “lest you should chance to 
meet with Nero again, or with persons less soft-hearted than 
tuis young lady, 1 will see you sate out at the gate.” 

“ As you please, sir,” said the mendicant humbly. 

* Good-bye,” said Kate. “ May you live for the future with 
your friends, and follow this miserable course of life no long- 
er. 1 trust, for your sake, that | shall never see your face 

ain. 

The mendicant’s head fell forward, as though in meek as- 
sent, and turning abruptly away, he limped off by the young 
man’s side, 

“You have made a good haul, my friend, this morning,” 
observed the latter, breaking silence for the first time as they 
neared the gate. 

“ Yes, sir. 

“ Aud yet you don’t seem in such spirits as we would ex- 
pect a man to be who, seldom seeiug a shilling, flads himseli 
with three eovereigns in his pocket.” 

E “Do I not, sir? Iam sure I am very thankfal for what 1 
ave got.’ 
»..“ Why, the starch seems all taken out of you, my man. You 
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| town. 


pop-shop. Yet I will give you a couple of pounds for it.” 


the beggar quietly. “I hope, i 
will be kind to her, as indeed 
cannot part with the bracelet.” 

“ Nonsense, man! See, here is the zate. 
well to take the road with five pounds in your pocket instead 
of three ? 
for the money.” 

“No, young gentleman. 


think you wijl.—No, sir; I 


If you ever grow to be old and 
without a soul ever wishing you God-speed —— But there; 
that’s patter. —Good-bye to you, sir.” 

“ That’s an odd fisb,” observed Maurice Glyn reflectively, as 
“a very, ver: 


vocation. He is a well-spoken fellow, notwithstanding his 
rags, and he refused to go up to the house for food, as though 


would have got more out of Miss Kate, and not have refused 


men. 
the nature of the performance, it will soon be over. 
ill and worn he looked! I daresay he deserves it; but it must 


be very bad to be old and ill, and to be flown at by New- 
foundiand dogs on account of one’s personal appearance.” 





CREATURES OF THE SEA. 


The Land World is wide, but the Ocean World is wider. 
To cut short all embarrassment of choice and the difficulty of 
knowing where to begin, suppose we take our familiar friend 
the oyster; first reproachiog him with getting dearer and 
dearer every season. 
when nobody would look at him, much less take him up and 





denominate the oyster the key to the paradise called appe- 


not recorded, but tradition says that he did it not through 
hunger, but in consequence of accident. Being of an in- 
quiring turn of mind, he poked his finger into a half-open 
oyster, which reseuted the intrusion with a nip. When your 
finger is hurt, you put it into your mouth; sodidhe. “ Bali. 
cious!” he exclaimed, sucking his finger again. The idea 
flashed upon him that be had discovered a new delight, and 
oyster eating became henceforth an institution. 


and dim @ntiquity. Among the débris which precede the 
epoch of writen history, oyster-shells are found. In the 
*midden heaps” of Northern Europe, they are mingled with 
other rubbish, and with stone implements, evidently the re- 
fuse of very ancient feasts. We have all read of Roman feasts 
which began, as now in Paris, with oysters brought trom con- 
siderable distances. Oyster parks or ponds are of Roman 
origin. Vitellius ate oysters all day long. Seneca the wise 
could swailow his hundred, while Cicero the eloquent could 
take in his dozens. Louis the Eleventh annually gave the doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne an oyster treat. Napoleoa the First 
ate oysters, when he could get them, on the eve of fight- 
ing an important battle. In short, we may hold it a gasiro- 
nomic axiom that no feast is worthy,of a connoisseur, in 
which oysters, duriog their season, do not come to the front ; 
and fortunately no oysters are better than the Eaglish. Oa 
the oyster’s anatomy we will not dwell, except to remark 
tbat, having no head, it can have no brain ;—in spite of which, 
it has a beard. 

From oysters we naturally proceed to pearls. Some few 
peayls, from their size and beauty, have become historical. A 
pearl from Panama, in shape like a pear and about the size of 
& pigeon’s egg, presented in 1579 to Pailip the Second ot 
Spain, was valued at four thousand pounds. Ino 1605 a Ma- 
drid lady possessed an American pearl valued at thirty-one 
thousand ducats. Pope Leo the Tenth paid a Venetian jewel- 
ler, fourteen thousand pounds for a single pearl. He had 
never heard of the class of persons who and their money are 
soon parted, Atuother pearl was purchased at Califa by the 


the Shah of Persia fur the enormous price of one hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds, 
lucky in getting out of Persia withhis head on his shoulders. 
A prince of Muscat possessed a pearl so valuable—anot on ac- 
count of its size, tor it weighed only twelve carats, but be- 
eause it was so clear and transparent that daylight was seen 
through it—that be refused four thousand pounds for it. Per- 
haps a better proof of its value would have been that he had 
taken four thousand pounds for it. 
Rudolph the Second (it is said) was as largeasa pear. Which 
pear? A jargonell, or a Duchesse d’Augouléme? And how 
big was the vyster from which it was taken? The Shab of 


Victoria displayed some m 
occasion, the Ewperor of the 


weights, and all of perfect form and the finest water. 


terprise was abandoved as unsuccessful. 


more thao double that amount. The pearl 
land,” he adds, “ 





nger, a dealer in in 
capabilities of the Sootch pearl, has 


It is only stepping with me to the vicarage yonder |in harder stone. Our won 


That event, however, must have occurred in a very remote | teredo. 


It toe saying be true, Tavernier was | colour, whose body was as big round a8 a tun. 


Persia actually possesses a string of pearis, eaca individual of 
which is nearly the size of a hazel nat—an inestimable string 
of jewels. Fivally, at the Paris Exhibition of 1855, Queen | engaged it in battle. Numerous shots were aimed at it, but 
nificent pearls. Ou the same | the balls traversed its flaccid mass without causing any vital 
rench exhibited a collection of|injury. After one of the volle 
four huadred and eight pearlsyeach weighing over niue penny-| be covered with foam and bl 


Pearls from mussels are less generally known—produced, £ t, 

however, not by marine, but by fresh-water species. For the | were employed ; but they took no hold on the creature’s soft 
best of these, we must go to Scotland. Linnwus, who was|and flabby flesh. Escaping from the harpoon it dived under 
acquainted with the origia of pearls in general, was aware of | the ship, and came up again on the other side. At last they 
the possibility of producing them artificially from various | succeeded in getting it to bite the harpoon, and in a 
mollusks. He suggested the collection of a number of mus-| rope round its lower extremity. But when they attem to 
sels, piercing holes in their shells with an augur to produce a | hoist it out of the water, the rope, penetrating 

wound, and afterwards “ parking” them for five or six years | flesh, cut itinto two. The head with the arms and 
to give the pearls time to form. ‘Phe Swedish Government | dropped into the sea and made off, while the fins and pos- 
conseated to try the experiment, and long did so secretly. | terior parts were brought on board. 
Pearls were produced, but they were of no yalue, and the en- 


a scale of | been 


lare not half the witty rogue you were when I saw you in| prices, which he gives according to their size x quality ; and 
Perbaps you are thinking that you might bave made|it is now a fact that the beautiful pink-bu 

pose that you have imposed upon me, in these particulars ; | a deal more out of this matter, if you had been wise. Look | Scottish streams are admired beyond the orient 1. 
here; that bracelet is not a bit of good to you ; it is not worth | presses,queens,and royal and noble ladies have m: 
ten shillings, and you will never get a crown upon it at the | chases of these gems; and Mr. Unger estimates the sum paid 


pearls of our 
Em- 
e large pur- 


to pearl-finders in the summer of 1864 at ten thousand pounds. 


“You are fond of the young lady, are you, sir?” returned |The localities successfully fished have been the Forth, the 
f ‘ou become her husband, you | Tay, the Spey, the Isla, 


most of the High!and rivers of note. 
to the pholades, we have a family 
cockles and 


assing from the musse 
who not merely bury themselves in sand, like 


Would it not be | razor fish, but who are able in some mysterious way to exca- 


vate for themselves a dwelling in argillaceous rocks and even 
is increased On finding their 
shell not stouter than paper. One species, indeed, is called 
Pbolas papyracea. Besides this faculty of boring and bur- 


penniless, and to wander about the world for ten long years|rowing, they possess another curious oy og 


rescence. The bodies of many mollusks shine in the 
but none emit a more brilliant light than the pholades. Those 
who sbould eat them in the dark in an uncooked state—and 


he watched the old man limp wearily along the dusty road :| they are well-flavoured and delicate—would seem to be swal- 
queer beggar, if indeed begging is his proper | lowing phosphorus. 


Most Italian tourists have beheld the evidence, furnished by 
pholades, of geological disturbance. Oa the shore of Poz- 
zuolo, is a ruin called the Temple of Serapis, but probably 


he did not relish broken 3. I think I perceive a grand J 
opportunity for the cccallt ot acharacter. Let us suppose|a thermal establishment for the use of its mineral waters. 
bim to be a decayed nobleman—but no; in that case, be| All that is now left, are three marble columas, each about 


forty feet high. These three columas, at about ten feet from 


to sell me her bracelet. Decayed noblemen —so far as my ex- | their base, are riddled with holes, and full of cavities bored 
perience goes—are pot more sentimental than other noble-| deep into the marble. 
There is one thing certain, however, the poor old fel- | feet ou each column. 
low has not long to play bis part in the world ; whatever is/tbe perforations. ‘ 
What a| operator is still found, and naturalists seem agreed that it is 
churchyard cough he had !—or, even it it were feigned—how | a species of pholas. 


The borings occupy a space of three 
There is no doubt about the cause of 
In some of the cavities, the shell of the 


To enable the stone-boring mollusks, which live only in the 
sea, to excavate this marble, the temple and its columns must 
have been sunk in sea water. Only under these conditions* 
could the borers have worked upon the marble. Bat since 
the traces of perforation are now visible ten feet above the 
surface, it follows that, after being long immersed in water, 
the columns have been elevated to their present position. 
The temple has been raised again, carrying with it, engraved 
in marble, ineffaceable proofs of its immersion. 

Atter the pholades, come the teredos or ship-worms—ma- 


Time wae—a very long while ago—|Trine creatures with an irresistible propensity for perforating 


submerged wood. The galleries bored by these uns' 


open him. Now, he is fought tor by ungentie dames whose | miners, riddle the whole interior of a piece of wood; destroy- 
oyster-knives strike their rivals with terror, while epicures|ivg it entirely, without any external indication of their ra- 


vages. By a strange kindof instinct, however multiplied may 


tite. But who firsi ate an oyster? The individual’s name is | be their furrows or tubes in the same log of wood, they never 


mingle—there is never any communication between them. 
The wood is thus attacked at # thousand different points, un- 
til its entire substance is destroyed. Ships thus silently and 
secretly mined, have suddenly gone down with their crews, 
solely through the ravages of these relentless enemies. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, half the coast 
of Holland was threatened with destruction, because the piles 
which support its dikes and sea-walls were attacked by the 
Hundreds of the ds of pounds were expended in 
order to avert the danger. Fortunately a closer attention to 
the habits of the mollusk has brought a remedy against a for- 
midable evil. The teredo has an invincible antipathy to rust, 
and timber impregnated with oxide of iron is safe from its ra- 
vages. The creature’s aversion being known, all that is ne- 
cessary, is, to sink the timber to be submerged, in a tank of 
prepared oxide of iron—to clothe it, in short, in a thick coat- 
ing of iron rvst. Ships’ timber may be so protected; but the 
copper with which ships’ bottoms are usually sheathed serves 
the same purpose even better. 

Respecting the cephalopods (cuttle-fish, sepias and other 
creatures with eight*or ten arms round their beads), it is hard 
to say whether the facts concerning them, or the fictions, are 
the stranger. There exists a fearful fragment, a beak nearly 
two feet in length, which belonged to a great sucker or cuttle- 
fish. This monster, if the other parts of its body were large in 
proportion, must have been enormous, with arms perhaps 
oe or thirty feet long, studded with countless adhesive 





cu And then, as Michelet says, there is the contradiction 
of a tyrant of the seas being soft and gelatinous. While mak- 
ing war on mollusks, he remains a mollusk also; that is to 
ay, always aneurbryo. He presents the str: , almost ri- 
diculous, appearance of a feetus furious and semi transparent, 
soft and insatiably cruel, taking life not for food alone, but for 
the mere pleasure of destroying. 
Unless travellers’ tales be “ the t which is not,” colossal 
cuttle-fish still exist, encounters with which would riwal Tar- 
tar-catching. Twenty years ago, some fishermen, near Nice, 
took an individu! six feet lo Peron saw in the Australian 


traveller Tavernier, aad is said to have been sold by him to | seas, a cuttle-fish nearly eight feet long. M. Rung met, in the 


middle of the ocean, a short-armed cephalopod <s aoe 
ao , a 
igantic_cepualopod was stranded on the coast of Jutland. 
ts body, which was dismembered by the fishermen, furnished 
many barrow loads. 
Tue French steam corvette Alecton, when between Tene- 
riffe and Madeira, fell in with a gigantic calamary, not less— 


it was some twenty feet in circumference ; the tail end termi- 
nated in two fleshy lobes or fins of great size. The brick-red 
flesh was soft and glutinous, and its whole weight was esti- 
mated at four thousand pounds. 

The commandant, wishioeg to secure this monster, actually 


the waves were observed to 

; and the odour of musk, pe- 

culiar to many of the cephalopods, was strongly perceptible. 
Masket-shois not produci he desired result, b 





deep into the 
tentacles 


These weighed about 
rty pounds. 
one crew in their eagerness would have launched a boat in 


Scotch pearls were much celebrated in the middle ages. | pursuit; the commander refused, fearing the animal ht 
Between the years 1761 and 1784 pearls to the value of ten | capsize it. 
thousand pounds were sent to London from the rivers Tay }men for the chance of catching a cuttle-fish, however pheno 
and, Isia; “‘and the trade hitherto carried on in the corres-| menal. 
ponding years of the present century,” says =. ion, ed ty sirpggie with some other monster of the deep. —— 

heries © t-| wise it wi 
may become a source of wealth to the peo- | sides darkening the weters with the inky liquid which all the 
le living on the large ri if prudently conducted.” Mr. J 

Edinburgh, ha discerned the eS opus least a barre! of this 


It was hardly worth while risking the lives of his 

It is probable that this colossus was sick or exhaust- 
have been more active in its movemen 

have at command. 





in some recent fray. 


according to the account—than fifty feet long, without reck., 
The pearl in the crown of | oning its eight arms covered with suckers. At its largest part, 
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One of the most striking episodes in Victor Hugo's Tra- 
vailleurs de la Mer, is the fisherman's battle with the pieuvre. 
The Natural History and Fishery of the Sperm Whale con- 
tains a like incident, but true. 

Mr. Beale, while searching for shells at Bonin Island, was 
astonished to see an extravrdinary looking animal Laer pos | 
back towards the surf. I's eight legs, from their soft an 
flexible nature, bent considerably under the weight of the 
body, so that it was only just lifted above the rocks. It ap- 
— much alarmed, and made every attempt to escape. Mr. 

le endeavoured to stop it by putting his toot on one of its 
tentacles, but it got away several times in spite of his efforts. 
He then laid hold of one of the tentacles with his band and 
held it firmly; the limb appeared as if it would be torn asun- 
der in the struggle. To seitle the contest, he gave it a violent 
jerk. It resisted the pu!) ; but the moment after, in a rage, it 
lifted a bead with large projecting eyes, and loosing its hold of 
the rocks sprang upon Mr. Beale’s naked arm, clioging to it 
with ite suckers, while it endeavoured to get the beak (which 
be could now see), between the tentacles, in a position to bite 
bim. Mr. Beale described its cold slimy grasp as extremely 
sickening. He called loudly to the captain, who was also 
searching for shells, to come to his assistance. He was re- 
leased by killing the tormentor with a boat-knife, the arms 
being disengaged bit by bit. This cephalopod, of the species 
called rock-squid by whalers, must have measured about four 
feet across its expanded arms, while its body was not bigger 
than a large hand clenched. 

The cutule-fish can easily reply to Don Diego’s question, 
“Roderick, hast th@u a heart?” It has more than @ heart, 
being furnished with three; the first two, placed at the end 
of the branchie ; the third, on the medial line of the body. la 
nother peculiarity the cuttle-fish surpasses man. Under the 
influence of strong emotion, the human face turns pale, or 
blushes ; in some individuals it even becomes blue. The cut- 
tle-fish does this, and more. Yielding to the impressions of 
the moment, it suddenly changes colour, passing through a 
variety Of tints, and only resuming its familiar hue when the 
cause Of the changes bas disappeared. It is, in fact, gifted 
with great sensibility, which reacts immediately on its elastic 
tissues in a most extraordinary and ualooked-for way. Under 
the influence of passion man is born to blush; but upder no 
sort of excitement does he cover himself with pustulés. Toe 
cuttle-fish not only changes colour, but throws out an erup- 
tion of little warts. “ Observe,” says D'Orbigny, “ a poulpe in 
apool of water. As it walks round its retreat, it is smooth 
and very pale. Attempt to seize it, it quickly assumes a deeper 
tiot, and its body becomes covered on the instant with war's 
aod hairs, which remain there until its confidence is entirely 
reco} 


rded, 

The World (which contains prettier portraits than 
those of ¢almars and cuttle-fisb) has afforded us several agreea- 
ble and instructive hours. It is a book compiled to a large 
extent from La Terre et les Mers of M. Figuier, but the larger 
portion is a free translation of that author’s latest work, La 
Vie et les Meeurs des Animaux. The seaside season is fast 
approaching, and we cordially welcome a new seaside book. 
Its value will be increased, in a second edition, by the correc- 
tion of several obvious errata and mistvanslations. The work 
(which is richly illustrated by four hundred and twen‘y-seven 
excellent engravings), together with a few others treating of 
similar subjects, will enable the holiday-maker to pass a rainy 
day at the seaside not only pleasantly but profitably. 





THE SCIENCE OF MAN. 


Of late years the science of humanity, under the full- 
sounding designation of anthropology, bas been gradually 
coming to the front. “Men admire the heights of the moun- 
tain, the mighty waves of the sea, the high rush of the waters, 
the extent of the ocean, and the tracks of the stars, and ne- 
glect admiring themselves,” said St. Augustin, buodreds of 
years ago; and the same may be said of the great mass of 
mankind still: nevertheless, there is a section that has taken 
up the study of man as the grandest, most beautiful and most 
wonderful in the world ; and by its ability and earnestness, 
large circle is gradually widening out, in which its investi 
tions, inductions, collections of facts, are viewed with great in- 
terest. There is now an Anthropological Society in London, 
and an@ther in Paris ; Frank/ort-on-the-Maine has commenced 
an anthropological journal; and Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Essen, Elberfeld, and Crefeld, have just heard a course oi 
thirty lectures on the newly reeognised science. Leipzig, 
Dreaden, Hamburg, brunswick, Hanover, Lerlin, are likewise 
under instruction. A French savant, M. E. Godard, dying in 
Jaffa, bequeathed in his will 5,000 francs to the Parisian So- 
ciety, the interest of which is to constitute a biennial prize for 
the best memoir on any subject relating to man. An interna- 
tional congress was beld at La Spezzia in 1865, at Neuchatel 
in 1866, and in Paris last year. The most prominent members 
ot the London Society are exerting themselves to have an- 
thropology permanently and duly acknowledged in the British 
Association for the Advancement of Social Science, contend- 
ing that a scientific body without this science is, in the apt 
ye Dr. James Hunt, like an arch without a keystone; 

than one elemental work has recently been published 
on the subject by its ablest «xponents, for the information of 
those who are not already acquainted with its breadth and 
bearings; in fine, man,in his natural history relations, his 
physical, intellectua!, and moral aspect, is now on the eve of 
due study by the million. 

Anthropology must not be confounded with ethnology. 
Fervent followers of the former science, indeed, affirm there 
is no such thing as the latter ; though less exclusive zealots 
agree that it isa branch of the guperior study. Ethnology 
used to be defined as the science of races, and as it is held that 
there are no such things in nature, from a scientific point of 
view, as “ races,” the first deem it is time that the word was 
obsolete. The term ethnography is considered more fitting 
to represent descriptions of existing varieties of mavkind. 
This, then, and all its kindred subjects, historical and compa- 
rative philology, mythology, &c., are looked upon as branch- 
lets only of one of the great divisions of anthropology. The 
origin and destiny of man are the Alpha and Omega of this 
science. Whence came we, and whither are we going? The 
latter query is one of the most practical importance, but as 
man’s experience shows that he cannot get to éhe top of any 
ladder without beginning at the foot of it, we are forced to 
take the first into our gravest consideration. Between these 
two questions, however, are numbers of facts bearing upon 
them from very different directions ; great voids that we have 
yet to fill up, and contradictory evidence that has yet to be 
reconciled 


People only dreaming of country cousins as the kin with 
whom they may be unacquainted will be surprised at the num- 
ber of andreaaat ol relations the anthropologist will produce 


all the world. We are scarcely able, at first, to grasp the 
comprehensivenees of all this; tut by examining each claim, 
one by one, we come toa realization, according to our indi- 
vidual gifts, of the scope and sublimity of the of man. 
To “ink in” such a vast subject, even in outline, would be to 
step too far, perhaps, out of the art-world; but a glance at 
some of the most recent ponderings of scientific men in some 
of the departments may be suggestive. 
A novel question has arisen among anthropologists as to 
the effect of soil on character. In our own immediate walk 
we have seen the theory of relationship of man to the soil ap- 
plied to the solution of the mystery of the limited powers for 
ill of cholera in some localities in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of districts in which the epidemic was as singularly 
fatal. We have seen, too, the peculiar nature of Irish soil giv- 
en as the secret of its capabilities for horse breeding. Now, 
the question is asked whether, for example, the cheracter of 
the Scotch is an expression of the soil of Scotland? Mr. Cleg- 
born advances an opinion that itis. He finds, that wherever 
the boulder clay exists in Caithness there are the best men, 
the best cattle, and the best cereals; and where it is absent 
these are all of a miserable description. Proceeding to a larg 
er field of observation, he shows that the area of the boulder 
clay divides Scotland into two well-marked regions, an east- 
ern and a western, the former being that of the cesirable soil. 
Toe man of eastern Scotland is taller and bigger-headed than 
the man of the west. The death-rate is lower in the east than 
in the west, as is the birth-rate, in accordance with the law 
that gives to poor communities increase, and causes luxury to 
be barren. Aberdeenshire, our exponent argues, has turned 
out more senior wranglers than al! the west—perhaps all the 
rest—of Scotland, and the east has three universities for the 
one in the west. All religious revolutions have arisen in the 
east, more individualism exists in the east, mdst men elimi- 
nating for themselves their beliefs; whereas, in the west the 
opinions of their teachers are generally accepted. The con- 
tour of the east and west coasts is the result of the action of 
the prevalent wave-producing wind, which thus determines 
the soil of the country. He sums up, as his opinion, that the 
soil has determined the food, the food has made the race, de- 
termined its birth-rate, legitimate as well as illegitimate —iis 
marriage-rate and death-rate, its language and religion ; 
therefore that it must be allowed that the character of the 
Scoich is the expression of the soil of Scotland. 
It has been said, jestingly, “‘ What is mind? No matter. 
What is matter? Never mind.’ The anthropologist treats 
of the first question as one of the most vital importance. 
Among the ancients, as is well known, the blood and the heart 
were successively believed to be the presence chamber of the 
ming or soul. Then Galen adopted the brain as its seat. 
Eventually, helped by the suggestions of Albrecht, Bishop of 
Regensberg, Gall and Spurzheim evolved the scheme of cran- 
ology known as phrenology. This last tenet is as likely to be 
discarded in its tura as its predecessors, Mr. W.C. Dendy, at 
the last meeting of the London Society, cited two cases in 
which life existed and the mental faculties were present alter 
very severe mutilation of the braig, One patient, whose skul! 
was cracked by a fall on a pier oPWaterloo Bridge, liyed for 
several days alter the bone was trephined, when a basintul of 
brain was removed; and another lived for mon hs with his 
mind in good working order after the total destruction of the 
left parietal bone and hemisphere. He also instanced cases of 
deformed skulls in which magnificent minds bad worked. 
Those of Cicero, Bichat, and Curran, for instance, were re- 
markably different from the lofty fronts of other gifted men ; 
and that of Sir Walter Scott was singularly pyramidical. He 
infers that the quality of the brain, “its firmness, comparative 
weight, and the complexity of its convolutions, and their se- 
condary gyri,” is of more consequence than the form of the 
case into which itis packed. Proceeding with hisanatomy of 
the intellect, he thinks the non-correspondence of the two 
pee poe likely to be "the cause of much of the eccentric 
mental phenomena that is so puzzling to the physician, judge, 
and others. The opposition of the two hemispheres to one 
another may account for indecision of character ; for the pow- 
er some wrilers have possessed to scribble virtue while they 
were acting vice; as well as for the degree of rationality some 
insane persons enjoy. 

ith regard to the antiquity of man the anthropologist 
finds traces of his existence and industry, as well as remains 
of his body, in geological strata, the age of which is beyond 
computation. Dr. Broca, secretary to the Paris society 
writes—“ He has lived in epochs when the flora and fauna 
considerably differed trom those at present existing ; he was 
the c¢ porary of a ber of species now only existing 
in a fossi] state; and whosoever has formed an idea of the 
slowness of such changes effected on our globe will easily con- 
vince himself that six thousand years constitute but a short 
moment ia the life of humanity.” So, instead of looking upon 
man a8 being degenerated from some former excellence, he 
regards him as he is bound ww regard the prcprietor of the 
rude tools and weapons we find among his relics. The golden 
age of mythology tones down before actual facts and finds 
into the Stone age—the dark and distapt period when man 
made ehift to live without the use of metals. To this succeed- 
ed what is now known as the Bronze age, when he had suc- 
ceeded in making an alloy of copper and tin, which he fash- 
ioned into implements ; and then he raised himself still higher 
by the discovery and application of iron :—‘* that hard metal 
which, in the language of the ancient poets, symbolised hu- 
man perversity, characterises, on the contrary, in the eyes of 
modern science, the tuird age of industry, security, stability 
and true civilization. It was thus by an ext ly slow p 
that man gradually rose from a savage to a barbarous state, 
from barbarisim to civilization.” The origin of man is a much 
more complicated question. Taking the author quoted above 
as a filling representative of modern anthropological opinion, 
we find he considers the investigation of origin beyond science, 
save by concatenation of idea; “for beyond observed facts 
and beyond more remote facts discovered by way of induction, 
and still more remote ones which are only approached by by- 
pothesis, there still remain, and ever will remain, primordial 
facts in the presence of which hypothesis remains dumb and 
powerless.” Citing the Darwinian hypothesis as the boldest 
on record, he states that if, carries us back only to the appa- 
rition of the first Monad : not to his origin. Tne Monogenisis 
incline to the belief that all human races were derived either 
from a single couple or a certain number of primitive men re- 
sembling each other ; the Polygenists aver that, human types 











existing among them must have arisen from the multiplicity 
of their origin. 


seen by i 


being only liable to slight modifications, the diversity actually 


The modifications to which human types are 
liable is of itself an important subject, too lengthy to be more 
than passingly indicated. How far man is altered by centur- 
ies of exposure to climate, experience of different modes of 
life, mechanical mutilation, and deformation, is only to be 
ion of an immense smount of evidence. We 


with the same characteristics these people present at the pre- 
sent day ; and we have the still more astounding evidence o 

retention of type in the celebrated cranium of New Orleans, 
identical with that of the present Redskins, found in a bed be 

neath a series of cypress forests successively submerged by the 
alluvia of the Mississippi, indicating a period not less removed 
than 15 000 years; and again we have the case of the Ginsies 
who, under every condition of climate, preserve their type, 
presenting the same peculiarities in Persia and other Asiatic 
climes as they do round the snow-bound foot of Cheviot; as 
well as that of the Jews. On the other band, there is the pos- 
sibility that we ought to count by millions of years; when, 
perhaps, we might arrive at universal brotherhood. Language 
has scarcely less permanence of type than physical charac- 
ters, The information it gives us concerning European races 
is to the effect that a primitive people prospering in a region 
to the north of Persia, established colonies and extended 
branches to the borders of the Ganges on the one side, and 
the shores of the Atlantic on the other, much in the same way 
as we have colonised the New World and Australia in these 
latter days, We quote our Parisian anthropologist :—" At 
the time when the Indo-European peoples first set foot in Eu- 
rope, they did not find that region altogether deserted ; it had 
been occupied before their arrival by an antochthonous po- 
pulation. There are sti!| found, at the two extreme ends of 
Europe, the Basques and the Fins, whose languages are in- 
contestably derived from these antochthones, but elsewhere 
there remains, neither in the language nor in the traditions, 
any trace, any remembrance, of a people prior to the arrival 
of the Indo-Europeans, so that the existence of these primi- 
tive peoples might be doubted, if their crania had not been 
discovered in the turf-pits, in the graves of the Stone period, 
in the ossiferous cavea,and in the diluvium. This decisive 
testimony supplies the silence of history.” Hypotheses are 
often opposed to each other; and facts often accrue that de- 
stroy both. It is admitted, for instance, on the one hand, that 
civilisation, witn its regular subsistence and abundant alimen- 
tation, increases both the height and strength of man ; while, 
on the other, it is contended that civilization, being unnatural, 
weakens the body, though it may improve the mind, and un- 
der its influence man becomes of less stature and diminished 
physical powers. The Grieco-Latin people are shorter than 
the Germans, Scandinavians, and Slavonians, notwithstand- 
ing the latter were civilized long after them; and the Bas- 
Bretons are shorter than the Belgians, Normans, and Proven- 
gals, who were civilized long before them. Thus the varia- 
uon of stature must be explained from further scrutiny ; as, 
indeed, must that of complexion, cephalic differences, and ap- 
titudes, all facts for which we are able to account but unsatis- 
factorily at the present time. 

As further proof of the increased interest in the study of 
man, we may mention that anthropological tours are not now 
uscommon. Word arrives at the London and Paris centres, 
freqnently, of journeys and finds of objects relating to the sub- 
ject from the uttermost corners of the earth. Thuo we hear 
of a human skull recently found in California, at adepth of 
130 ft., in the pliocene, that far outreaches the antiquity of the 
flint-makers of Abbeville anc Amiens; of arrow-heads and 
other primitive weapons found in Peru in such relation to the 
bones of the mastodon as to imply that the animals had been 
slain by the band of man; of rude objects of art, notably a 
wooden idol, found on the guano islands below the deposits 
of guano, which was so completely saturated with their salte 
as to have acquired the specific gravity of marble, &c.; and 
we are led to expect discoveries of value from the present 
journeys of well known anthropologists on the Mosquito Coast 
and among the races south of the Zambesi. Ses 





REASON IN ANIMALS. 


Who has not admired the wonderful precocity of chickens 
and partridges, and other little creatures whose wisdom on 
the very first day of existence appears equal, if it does not 
surpass, many of the finest efforts of elaborate reason? The 
knowledge which they seem to possess of the world into which 
they have just been introduced, of the food which is agreeable 
to their palates, and suitable for their digestive organs, their 
fear of danger, and their confidence of security in cifcumstan- 
ces of which they can have no experience, the facility with 
which they use their legs and their beaks, walk and run, eat 
and drink—a facility which reason itself could not equal—are 
quite unintelligible to man, who gains all his knowledge by 
labour and experience, and is but little indebted to instinct for 
anything. Indeed, the difficulty which reason experiences in 
understanding the movemen:s of instinct, would be quite suf- 
ficient tor sceptical philosophers to deny its existence, were 
the evidences not as palpable and undeniable as the thing it- 
self is incomprehensible. There isa little spider called the 
water-spider, which actually constructs a diving-bell, pot 
only upon the most scientific principles, but ia so mysterious 
and recondite & manner, that natural philosophers bave not 
even yet discovered the secret of its patent. This diving-bell 
is a Mutle cylinder lined with silk, aud fastened with threads 
on every side to the water-plants. It is epen only below, so 
that the spider has to dive under the water before it can get 
into it. But when it isin, how can it live unless there be air? 
It solves this difficulty in a that p phil 
phers. It carries down, round its body, a bubble of air, and 
lets it escape at the mouth of the bell; the air ascends to the 
top of the bell, aod displaces a quantity of water equal to iis 
own bulk. The spider goes on diving with these air bubbles, 
until it has filled the diving-bell with air; and, being now fur- 
nished with an atmosphere, and secure from all molestation 
from without, it rejoices in the seclusion of its own domestic 
retirement. But the question is, how does the little animal 
discover this ingenious and intricate process of huuse-building, 
so far beyond the inventive powers of man himself? No 
doubt it is furnished with an apparatus for carrying the air- 
bubble, and power to force itself under the water with air- 
bladders around it. But how it comprehends the manner of 
using the apparatus, shaping the bell, fastening it, making its 
opening in the water, instead of in the air, and then filling 
it with an invisible gas, is a problem difficult of solution. 

The industry and ingenuity of mason-bees, aeoten, 
carpenter-bees, and wasps—upholsterer, carder, lapidary, an 
bumble-bees, and social wasps—the carpentry of tree-hoppers 
and saw-flies—the ingenuity of leaf-roiling, nest-building, car- 
penter and tent-making, and stone-mason caterpillars—the 
extraordinary architecture of ants of every description, the 
galleries which they excavate in trees, the towers which 
build, the government which they organise, their military es- 
tablishments, their nurseries, and their “maiden abts,” or 
females exclusively set apart, like the nuns of the Roman 
Catholic Courch, for superintending the nurture and admon- 





ition of the young—the almost infinite variety of modes of in- 
dustry exbibited by worms, moths, and spiders, and mapy 
other classes of articulated animals, are all 20 many illustra- 
tions of the wonders of instinct in contradistinction to reason, 
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however, might be brought forward which inevi- 
tably imply that animals possess and evince faculties precisely 
{ the same kind as those of man, differing from him in a de- 
From the simp’e fact that a dog will recognise 
his master, we may argue that the dog possesses the power of 
recognition, which to a certain extent involves memory also. 
The dog will recollect, too, any person who has inflicted on 
him an injury, and this implies not only recognition, but the 
n with the person of the ill-treatment suffered at his 
The following instance of an elephant is to the point : 
the Indian army, who was quarter-master of 
1 it needful to put @ beavier load than usual 

a very large eleph called the Paugul, or fool; but he 
on intimate! that he was ouly disposed to take his usual 
vad. The officer, seeing the animal repeatedly shake off the 
pera t portion. lost his temper, and threw a teat-pin 
hf Some days after, as the latter was going 
to water, hc happened to pass the officer, whom 
he very deliberately lifted up into a large tamarind tree, leav- 
ng I cling the boughe, and to get down as well as he 
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could. 
1. ts instinct which impels the swallow to migrate—instinct 
which, wih mysterious finger, points the eye of the helpless 
] luxurious swamps of Africa, where its insect 
da be four when winter bas locked up the 
home, and east to the earth the winged dust of 
itmosphere. Itis instinet too which brings it 
k rly to tts n me ; but it is something higher 
which » the self-same nest in which it reared its for- 
it to adjust that nest to new 
reor shelter. It is certainly some- 
g i than mere instinct which prompts it to bury alive 
of clay, an untitled tenant, or sparrow, which 
upation of itsnest. The following is given 
! Cuvier, and derives additional interest from 
served to draw his attention to natural 
Whi'e he was a young man, a pair of 
nest on one of the angles of the casement 
Daring their temporary absence, it was 
on of by a pair of sparrows, who persisted io 
rin it, and resisted every cffort of its rightful owners 
After a time, crowds of swallows gathered upon 
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w y Yuilt their 





mong Whom were recognised the exiled pair, who 
informing their friends of the outrage they had 

The whole assembly was in a state of great commo- 

nd appeared highly incensed, as was manifested by 

their movements and cries. Before long, suddenly, aud swift 
as thought, a host of them flew against the nest. Each bore 


n his tell a eaall quantity of mud, which he deposited at its 


en'rance, avid 


then gave way for another, who repeated the 
operation. This was continued till the opening was complete- 
y cloced up, and the maranders were buried in a living tomb. 
he labours of this triendly company, bowever, did not cease 
here; they immediately collected material for another nest, 
which they ba:lt over the entrance to the first. In less than 


two hours af er the act of vengeance bad been consummated, 
the new strocture was completed and inhabited. 

These deviations from instinctive action, observed so fre- 
quently in the history of the lower animals, are at the same 
time the most entertaining, and the most conciusive on the 


point of the possession of inteMect. A shepherd intrusted a 
flock of cighty sheep to his dog alone, to be driven home, & 
distance ot seventeen miles. On the road she was delivered of 


a couple of pups. Notwithstanding this encumbrance, and 
though stl! taithiul to her maternal instinct, she was not ne- 
giecitul of hertask, By carrying her young a few miles in 
uivence of her flock whilst it was feeding, and then driving it 
on beyond them, she at length reached the end of her journey, 


as il turned out, however, at the sacrifice of the lives of ber 
offspring A wren in the Penrbyn slate quarries used to fly 
irom ber nest on the ringing of the bell which gave notice to 
the workmen that an explosion was to take place. In order 
to exhibit this phenomenon to strangers who visited the place, 
the bell was often rang at other times. At first the bird Jeft 
her nest as before, but after a time paid no attention to the 
signal, except when she observed that the workmen also went 


away as they bad usually done. A horse came home without 
his driver, but instead of going directly to the stable, stopped 
at the house, neighed, and exhibited other indications of great 
disquietode. This, at first, excited no attention; but as these 
manifeststions continued, and his master did not appear, ap- 
prebension was excited, and a person despatched in search of 
nim. He was found two miles off, lying :meensible in conse- 
quence of a severe blow upon the bead which he had received 
by falling from his cart. By no animal bas this sentiment been 
so remarkably evinced as by the dog. A poor boy was fatally 
injured and carried to a hospital. His little dog followed him 
thither, and being prevented from éntering it, lay down at the 
gate, watching with wishful eyes everyone that went in, as if 
impioring admittance. Though constantly repulsed by the at- 
tendants, he never left the spot by night or day, and died at 
his post evea before his master, ‘* Faithful unto death !” 

Several instances are on record where animals have “ play- 
ed the dead man;” an act inevitably implying the posslision 
of something bigher than instinctive impulse as its cause. Mr. 
Blythe relatea the story of a fox who personated a defunct 
carcass when surprised one day in a hen-house, and played 
the part so well as to suffer himself to be taken by the brush 
and thrown on a dung-hill, when, carefully opening one eye, 
and seeing the coast clear, he took to his heels and escaped, 
leaving his human dupe to speculate on the artistic perfection 
of the performance. Indeed, this cunning animal has been 
known to submit to be carried as dead for more than a mile, 
till at length, getting weary of his uncomfortable position, or 
reasoning (hat escape was both possible and advisable, he sud- 
denly «flected it by a vigorous snap at the hand which held 
him. Cats have been known to feign death on a grass-plot 
while swallows were skimming across it, and by this trick 
succeed in capturing some unfortunate bird which chanced to 
come {too pear Even insects will put on the semblance of 
death when their lives are in danger. The common snake, I 
happen to know, will do this on some occasions ; at others he 
will emit so horrible a stench that no one will feel inclined to 
molest him. The hedgehog rolls himeelf up, and remains per- 
fectly still when molested. When he thinks the danger is 
over, he unrolls himself by degrees, and looks about, and if all 
appears safe, he runs to a secure retreat. The common wood- 
louse will do the same. I have read somewhere of a cat who 
captured fish by lowering her tail into a pond until she felt 
the fish nibbling at it, when she immediately drew it forth, 
and made a prize of the unlucky adventurer; but considering 
the number of well-atiested instances which do not tax the 
powers of belief immoderately, we think we may afford to treat 
that as a mere joke. 

Dr. Darwin tells us that there was, not many years ago, an 
old monkey at Exeter "Change that had lost all his teeth. 
Visitors were in the habit of giving him nuts; but the old fel- 
low was unable to crack them. He was furnished with a stone, 
and would thus break them on the floor of his prison. Crows 


and rooks have been known to rise in the air with a mussel in 
their mouth, and to drop it on a rock in order to break it, so 
as to enable the bird to feed on its contents. “I have heard 
of a jackdaw,” says Jesse, “ who was seen to drop stones in a 
hole in which there was some water, which it could not reach 
till the water was raised sufficiently high to enable it to quench 
its thirst.” “I have also known,” says the same entertaining 
naturalist, “a cat, when she was shut up in a room, and want- 
ed to get out, ring the bell and make her escape when the ser- 
vgnt answered it.” Another cat, in a house where it was the 
custom to ring @ bell before the meals, one day chanced to be 
shut up at dinner-time. Some hours after, when she was let 
out, she ran to the room where they used to put her food, but 
it was not there. Soon after, the people heard a bell ringing, 
and came to see what was the matter. When the door was 
opened, what was their surprise to see the cat clinging to the 
bell rope. The fact was, that puss wanted her dinner, and 
having always seen that it came after the ringing of the bell 
she thought she would ring it herself. Monkeys are very fond 
ot birds’ eggs. In some countries where these animals abound, 
birde, in order to preserve their eggs, will make their nests at 
the erd of the slender branches of trees, so that the monkeys 
cannot reach them. Woodpeckers will carefully remove the 
bits of wood which they break off a tree in making a hole in it 
for their nest—evidently to prevent persons discovering their 
abode. For the same reasou many birds carefully remove the 
excrements of their young from the neighbourhood of the nest. 
Man himself could not be more calculating and far-reaching. 
There is & notorious instance on record of a dog, which, slip- 
ping its collar at night, roamed round the acioining fields and 
worried the sheep, and afterwards, washing its jaws ina 
stream, returned home, re-adjusted its collar, and keeping 
witivin ita kennel, threw off suspicion. Here we have not only 
an impulse, bpt also a multiplication of actions arising from in- 
ward power and intelligence, unaccompanied by perception, 
or the operation of any outward agency. An ourang-outang 
in Paris, when left alone, always tried to escape, and as he 
could not reach the lock of the door, he carried a stool to the 
spot; this, being removed, he took another, and another, and 
mounting on it, renewed his efforts. Reason alone could have 
prompted this act; and besides, there must have been a com- 
bination of ideas to have enabled it to get the stool to assist it- 
self in opening the lock—to copy what it had seen its keeper 
do: namely, to unlock the door, and to move a stool about as 
he wanted it. 

Sense is the doorway of the mind, the vestibule through which 
pass the pictures of the world. So far as sense opens up, by 
virtue of its own completeness and activity, a channel for the 
flux of thought, so far are animals superior to man ; but as the 
mind is the primary, and seose the secondary instrument, so 
with acuteness of sense in the lower animals, we do not, find 
an equivalent acuteness of reason, and by so much as the 
senses of man are cultivated, by so much is the mental reason- 
ing faculty robbed of its intrinsic power. _It is not the keen- 
ness of the sight which gives character and tone to the idea, 
but rather the power of mind which gives a positive character to 
the picture. Hence, although sense isthe medium of the mind’s 
communications, it is not we instrument of its processes of 
reason, not the measure 0 intrinsic force. The Calmucks 
can tell, by their sense of smell, whether a fox is in his earth 
or not. But even this acuteness of sense in man, grest as it 
certainly is, is as nothing compared with that of animals. 
Camels passing through a desert can scent water at the dis- 
tance of two or three miles; the mules in South America scent 
it at the distance of two or three leagues. The carrier horses 
of Switzerland hear the fall of an avalanche, and warn their 
masters by their terror, of the impending danger. Without 
eyes or apertures of any kind for the admission of light, the 
polypus will always distinguish the animalcala on which it 
teeds. Bats will thread their way accurately through innumer- 
able meshes and complicated threads even alter their eyes 
have been put out. So far, the animal takes precedence of the 
man, sense beginning and ending with its exercise. But, in 
the animal, the mental exercise, where it is even vivid and 
striking, is still confined, limited, and subservient to but one 
end. he dog remembers his master and the members of the 
family after the lapse of many years, and “ it is perhaps owing 
to the absence of mental sequence, the comparative negation 
of any connected process of thought, which gives him that 
tenacity of memory andjextraordinary perfection of the senges, 
according to the old law, that power being checked in one di 
rection, will develop itself in another.” It is related of a dog 
which his master took with him on a journey of upwards of 
three hundred miles, through a country almost destitute of 
roads, which occupied three weeks to traverse, the dog lost 
his master; yetin spite of the vast distance, found his way 
back to hishome. The dog of a little Savoyard being sold, 
and carried to Rome, was shut up for s&fety, but it soon suc- 
ceeded in making its eecape, and reached its former home 
after a few days, in a most emaciated state. So far we see a 
beautifully marked resemblance between man and the brute, 
and it must be bat a hollow vanity which shuts the ear against 
the acceptance of these truths, and seeks to exclude the lower 
animals trom the participation of reason. 


A LAKE OF PITCH. 


The great sight of the West Indies, is the Pitch Lake of 
Trinid I, therefore, a British traveller, put myself on board 
the William Burnley, one of the smallest steamboats that ever 
crossed the Atlantic. This adventurous vessel now plies a 
lucrative trade in the Gulf of Paria, between the port of Spain 
and the other towns and settlements on the West Coast of 
Trinidad. And it had the goodness to put me down at La 
Brea, where passengers for the Pitch Lake are landed. 

The reef that formerly enclosed the little harbour has been 
all exported, for pitch, by an enterprising foreigner ; but the 
boat grounds on pitch—you step ashore on a pitch wharf— 
pitch is stored on it—you see pitch everywhere—the air is full 
of pitch—the conversation is all on the price of pitch. A 
more dreary looking place I have never seen, and as a resi- 
dence it is even worse than it looks. The few Europeans who 
live here, or who visit the place frequently, suffer acutely from 
fever and ague, and the remainder of the population, the mo- 
dern Piceni—although they seem to have wonderfully adapted 
their colour, like trout in a streaga—to the locality in which 
they live yet are unable to acclimatise themselves to the fatal 





atmosphere. 

Declining the honour of a seat in a country cart drawn by 
bullocks, which was going up to the Lake, we started on foot, 
as we had not to walk more than a mile from theshore. The 
first part of the road had unfortunately just been “ improved” 
by the Warden ; that is, a ditch had been dug on either side— 
a desirable thing in itself—and the mad, lumps of pitch and 
turf, bad all been thrown into the middle of the road. Luckily, 
the Warden's energy or his money bad not enabled him to 
carry his improvements far, and we soon came to the track in 





its o1 al state: a very fair road of natural halte, plea- 
are aan an, tat and springy.» Leaving behind dw 





few scattered hovels that constitute the village (wretched jp 
themselves, but surrounded by beautiful flowers and splendid 
pine-apples, for which La Brea is famous), we came out on, 
most desolate tract, whence the wood had been cleared for 
timber or by fire, and where many experiments in pitch dig. 
ging had been made. One’s impression naturally is, tha 
where pitch enters so very largely into the composition of 
the soil, an accidental fire in the woods would soon becom 
inextinguishable and convert the whole district into “ Phie 
grean Plains,” but fortunately the pitch on the surface dog 
not burn. 

As the road gradually ascended, it was curious to see hoy 
the overlapping layers of pitch assumed a curve, bulging dom, 
bill, reminding one somewhat of lava currents, or of Profes. 
sor Forbes’s ingenious experiment for illustrating his theory 
of semi-viscous nature of giaciers. Half » mile more brought 
us to the lake itself. At the first view the whole lie of it is 
exactly like that of any other small lake in a forest, and one 
does not notice that it is filled with pitch instead of water, 
There are the swampy-looking tufts of rushes and rough grass 
on the margin, the forest ends in a clearly marked line all 
round, and several islands covered with trees and bushes are 
dotted over the surface of the lake. The momentary illusion 
is quickly dispelled by the colour and solid appearance of the 
flood. The pitch is, throughout nearly the whole surface, 
hard enough to walk over with perfect safety. It has a pe- 
culiarly clean look, and my first impression was that the top 
had just been removed from the part we first walked over, 
and that then it had been swept with a very bard broom, or 
scraped when rather soft, there being thegame sort of marks 
on it that are left by a birch broom on & soft gravel path. 
The whole lake is intersected by cracks, or rather valleys, in 
which the exudations, apparently from different centres, have 
not quite met. These vary in depth and width from a few 
inches to many feet, and at the time of my visit were full of 
water. In one of the larger I saw a very ugly bull-headede 
fish, weighing about a quarter of a pound—I presume a 
“ warm-water fish ;” but it is surprising that any fish could 
exist ir water so warm and so impregnated with su!pbur and 
other matters. We began to cross these cracks on the back 
of a very tall nigger, but as this invelved some delay as well 
as the risk of disappearing with the nigger under the water, 
should ke make a false step, or slip at the critical moment, a 
long plank was substituted by the help of which we reached 
the other side of the lake, tolerably dry, and struck into the 
forest by a sort of corduroy road. Here are what are called 
“pitch volcanes’’—smail mounds not more than two feet 
usually, above the level, in the centre a hole about eight 
inches in diameter. In some of the holes the pitch, which 
seemed perfectly liquid, was some few feet below the surface ; 
in others it was near the brim, and in others it was oozing 
over. I could not ascertain that the volcanes ever showed 
avy greater activity. The first part of the road lay through 

rove of palm-trees of great beauty and variety—chiefly the 
an-palm and Maximiliana insignia—these were succeeded by 
a dense forest of fine trees. A sharp turn in the path unex- 
pectedly showed that we were again close to the sea, though 
some filty feet above the shore, and disclosed one of the most 
charming views, on a small scale, that I ever saw: the rip- 
pling sea dotted with small rocky islets, each capped with fo- 
liage ; steep red cliffs to the left, overhung with creepers ; all 
around us the tropical forest with its wonderful forms, its mar- 
vellous flowers, its profusion of ferns, and the splendid butier- 
flies that “ waver, lightly settle, and sleepily swing.” 

There were drawbacks, however, to the enjoyment of such 
ascene. I was stepping into the wood, to catch a glimpse of 
an unknown butterfly that had just settled, when the mana- 
ger warned me that the place was notorious for its snakes, and 
showei me a specimen of a very venomous one killed that 
morning. This may becalled a national drawback. Aon arti- 
ficial drawback is the fact that this most charming bay has 
been selected a8 a likely location for an oil well, and the then 
result showed the shrewdness of the manager’s calculations, 
for the borings had “ struck ile” in two places. Only those who 
have seen it and smelt it can fully understand the filth and 
stench of an oil well. A few whiffs of the fetid fluid as it 
came up the pipe, and a very cursory inspection of the works, 
Satisfied our curiosity about this tropical Petrolia, and, with 
oae more look at the charming nook as we re-entered the 
forest path, out of sight and smell of the works, we geturned 
to the lake ; ia the centre of which some men had left to 
dig pitch from two feet at least below the surface. Hitherto 
the pitch that has been exported has proved a failure for gas 
purposes; but it had been suggested that this might not be 
the case if it were taken from some depth under the surface, 
where it had not been exposed to the action of air and water. 
A spot was selected where the pitch seemed pure and clean. 
It was very hard, on and below the surface, and though a 
large piece would have a certain amount of toughness and 
elasticity, like partially hardened blue clay, yet it chipped and 
flew at every stroke of the pick. I noticed that, even on the 
hardest parts, the ferrule of my umbrella gradually sank 
down, if pressed upon ; and I was assured that in forty-eight 
hours the large hole that had now been dug would be com- 
pletely filled up again. A few yards distant from where we 
stood, the surface was quite soft: too soft to walk swiftly 
over: and I could not but shudder at the thought of the pos- 
sibility of being embalmed alive, in pitch. This soft part was 
usually a lighter brown colour, nearly as fluid as treacle. 
Owing, I presume, to the quantity of water with it, we took 
some up in our hands and were not “defiled,” except by a 
slight smell remaining on the fingers. In this softer part, 
there were constant small discharges of gas, fetid sighs emit- 
ted from the bubbiiog mags, with small squirts of water and 
beautifully coloured bubbles. This was the only part of the 
lake where anything like action seemed to be going on. 

The niggers shouldered the barrels of pitch (one of them 
soon went headlong, barrel and all, into one of the cracks), 
and carried them off to the cart on the side of the lake. We 
started on a shorter line for the bank; but we had not gone 
many steps before the thunder storm which had long been 
threatening, burst over us inal! its fury. No one who has not 
experienced the power of a storm in the Tropics, at the be- 
ginning of the rainy season, can fully appreciate our situation 
on the exposed surface of the lake. The immediate effect 
was to convert the whole of the lake, the cracks having been 
previously full of water, into a hissing sea of bubbles; and 
they, with the splash of the huge rain-drops, made it impossi- 
ble to see whether the water was deeporshallow. Our plank 
and our tall nigger were not then at our disposition, and be- 
ing without even a stick, our only means of testing the depth 
was by the booted legs of one of the party. As long as the 
water was not much above his knees, we followed him; but 
that quarter of a mile occupying a long balf hour, was very 
tedious and unpleasant before we were once more on compa- 
ratively dry land. The road back to the village was con- 
verted into @ dirty whirling torrent, carrying down on its sar- 
face a brown dusty substance that seemed not to mix with 
the water. Thies was bad enough, but it was pleasant walk- 
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which, we eventually dragged ourselves, to wait the return of 
the steamer. 


———_ > -———__ 

THE NOVA SCOTIA QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 

The London Times of the 17th ultimo, contains the follow- 
ing :— 

A Parliamentary paper issued yesterday contains copies of 
despatches from Viscount Monck forwarding representations from 
Nova Scotia against the union. The following isa copy of the 
answer of the Duke of Buckingham, the Colonial Secretary, to 
the representations :— 

“ Downing Street, Jane 4, 1868. 

“ My Lord—I duly received the address to the Queen from 
the House of Assembly of the province of Nova Scotia, con- 
tained in your Lordship’s despatch, No. 42, of the 14th of March, 
representing that they object to the measure of confederation by 
which the province has been joined with Canada and New Bruns- 
wick, and praying that, so far as regards Nova Scotia, the Act 
of the Imperial Parliament effecting the union may be repealed. 
] bave also had an interview with Mr. Joseph Howe, Mr. Wil- 
liam Annand, Mr. Troop, aud Mr. Smith, being the deputation 
who were appointed by the Executive Council of Nova Scotia 
to visit this country in order to explain and support the repre- 
sentations offered against contederation, I have the honour to 
inform you that I have laid the address of the House of Assem- 
bly before the Queen, and that Her Majesty received with much 
satisfaction the ass ces which it contains of their unabated 
joyalty and attachment to her person and Government. The 
Queen regrets to learn that any dissati-faction should have been 
ewsed among ber faithful subjects in Nova Scotia by the mea- 
sare of confederation adopted by the Imperial Parliament and 
aseented to by the Crown; but Her Majesty trusts that the ob- 
jections which have been expressed may admit of removal. I 
can assure your Lordship that the subject of the address has en- 

ged the earnest consideration of Her Majesty's confideutial ad- 
visers. They are well aware that the inhabitants of Nova Sco- 
tis have always been distinguished by a sentiment, honourable 
alike to the colony and to this country, of attachment to the Bri- 
tish Crown and Government, and they are anxious to promote 
the contentment of a people so justly entitled to consideration. 
But the magnitude of the interests at stake renders it a duty not 
to abrink from examining fully the grounds of the complaints 
which have been adduced ; and if it should prove that some of 
them are mistaken aod others removable I sbould indulge the 
hope that a different view of the subject wil! be ultimately taken 
The leading complaints appear to be reducible to two:—Firstly, 
that confederation was accomplished without properly consulting 
the province ; and, secondly, that the results may be prejadicial to 
some of its special interests. Now, as far as regards the second 
of these topics Her Majesty's Government feel that they need only 
draw the attention of yourself and of your Government to the 
points raised in the address relative to taxation, the regulation 
of trade, and the fisheries, as they are confident that it will be 
equally the wish of your Government and of the Parliament of 
the Dominion to relax or modify any arrangements on these sub- 
jects which 2 prejudice the peculiar interests of Nova Scotia 
and of the maritime portion of the dominion. No doubt can be 
entertained that the Parliament of the domirion will be fully 
alive to both the justice and the expediency of consultiog all the 
various interests of the territory over which its jurisdiction ex- 
tends. With respect to the evidences of the opiaion of the pro- 
vince, I observe that Nava Scotia was on several occasions the 
first of the provinces to move the project of confederation. In 
1854 it was proposed in the Legisiature of NovaScotia. In 1857 
it formed one of the topics inteusted to some delegates from the 
Government of Nova Scotia to Her Majesty’s Government. The 
plan was moved in Canada in 1858, but, being subsequently 
dropped, was revived in Nova Scotia in 1861,and made the sub- 
ject Io 1862 of a circular address from Nova Sco ia to all the 
other provinces. Io 1864 delegates were appointed by the Go- 
vernment of Nova Scotia to attend the conference at Quebec 
that fravred the scheme on which the Act of Confederatiou now 
in force is based. As soon as that scheme was unanimously 
adopted by the delegates from the several Provinces, the Secretary 
of State remarked that the project should be submitted to the 
several Legislatures. Prince Edward Islavd declined, both in 
1865 and 1866, and Newfoundland never adopted the proposal. 
But in 1866 both Houses of the Legislature in Nova Scotia 
and both Houses of the Legislature in New Brunswick, 
passed resolutions requesting the Governor to name delegates to 
arrange with the Imperial Government a scheme of union, while 
Canada had previously passed similar resolutions, of which copies 
are anbexed. Such were the proceedings which attested to 
the Government of this country, on the highest authority, the 
wish of the Legislatures in those Provinces. I am advised that 
the Act of Confederation was duly and lawfully passed by the 
Imperial Parliam ot. It is objected that no previous appeal was 
made to the peop’e in the Provinces; but this has not been 
thought necessary in parallel cases, There was none, for in- 
stance, in uniting the two Canadas in 1839, altbough much dif. 
ference of opinion existed, and in Upper Canada much close 
conflict in the debates. Anappeal to the eountry «as pro 
in the Assembly of Upper Canada at that time, and rejected by 
alarge majority. The same proposal was made in the late de 
bates on confedera'ion in Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia, but in all of them was thrown out by a large majority. 

“ Again, it has been objected that the union was not made sub 
ject to legislative ratification by the several Legisiatares. But 
no such course bas been followed in the numerous modifications 
of colonial Constitutions, and in the separations and unions of 
colonies, which have been effected by Imperial legislation. It 
does happen, however, that after the present measure had been 
introduced into the Imperial Parliament and its terms made pub- 
lic, it Was cordially approved by both Houses of the Legislature 
in Nova Scotia in their addresses to the Governor at the opening 
of the Session in 1867. . And the same occurred in New Bruns- 
wick, where the Session opened after the imperial measure bad 
become law. Copies of the passages to which I refer are annex- 
ed. The Provivcial Governments and Legislatures in the pre- 
sent case, after the terms had been substantially settled, with the 
knowledge and approval of all, looked to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to accomplish their union. This has been done exactly in 
the manner requested ; the neighbouring province of New Bruns 
wick has entered into the union, in reliance on having with it the 
sister province of Nova Scotia, and vast obligations, practical and 
commercial, have been already contracted on the faith of a mea- 
sure 80 long discussed and 80 so'emnly adopted. 

“I should do injustice to the character which Nova Scotia has 
always conspicuously borne as a faithful member of the geueral 

British community if I did not add asa consideration sure to 
have weight with it that the measure is believed by Her Majesty's 
Government to be not merely conducive to the strength and wel- 
fare of the Provicer, but also important to the interests of the 
whole Empire. I have already said that any practical regard 
which may be due to the special position and interests of the 











fully given by the Parliament of the dominion ; but, after the 
foregoing'explanations, I trust that the Assemblyjand the people 
of Nova Scotia will not be surprised that the Queen’s Govern. 
ment feel that they would not be warranted in advising the 
reversal of a great measure of State, attended by so many 
extensive consequences already in operation, and adopted with 
the previous sanction of every one of the Legislatures con- 
cerned, and with the subsequent approval of the Legislatures 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
“T have, &c., 
“ BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS. 

“To the Right Hon. Viscount, Monck, &c.” 





THE “‘ TIMEs’” EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 


The discontent which prevails in Neva Scotia with regard to 
the vew Confederation of the British American Provinces will, 
perhaps, not excite in England an interest proportionate to its 
importance. The very liberty, verging on independence, which 
the Colonies enjoy makes people at home indifferent about col- 
onial questions, and, indeed, excuses them for their inattention 
or their ignorance, We now, however, find ourselves in the 
midst of a colonial dispute. The Legislature of an old and re- 
spectable dependency petitions the Queen to do her best to ob- 
tain the repeal of a very important Act of Parliament, and the 
House of Commons is asked by Mr. Bright to inquire into the 
causes of what is said to be justitiable discontent, As this king- 
dom still asserts the right of its Parliament to legislate for these 
distant communities, and they themselves admit the claim with 
filial reverence and submission, it is impossib!e to avoid the duty 
of inquiry. The questions for the Home Government therefore 
are—wheiber an injustice was done in the passing of the Con- 
federation Act of last year, and whether, supposing that Act 
to be irreversible, there are real grievances uoder which ‘he 
Nova Scotians suffer, and to which it would be possible to apply 
remedies. 
Some papers on the subject were published yesterday, and they 
show that, unless the Legislative Assembly of Nova Scotia uses 
very exaggerated language, the Colony is deeply irritated at its 
present political position, Indeed, we should scarcely have ex- 
pected that under any circumstances its hardy but rather apathe- 
tie population would bave shown so much feeling. On the 2ist 
of February last a series of Resolutions was unanimoutly passed 
by the House of Assembly. —_It was resolved that the Assembly, 
which had consented to Confederation, acted in excess of its 
powers, and had no right to make a grave Constitational change 
without consulting the people, It was resolved that even if it 
possessed such a right it bad not impowered the Delegates to 
form a Confederation which should omit Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward's Island,—-Colonies which have interes’s resemb|- 
ing those of Nova Scotia, but are né# separated from her, while 
she is bound in an unwilling alliance. with the two Canadas. 
There Resolutions, to the number of fifteen, were subsequently 
draughted into the form of an Address to the Queen, not only 
with vo softeniog of the language, but rather with increased in- 
tensity of expression, Thas “a dependency of Canada” in the 
Resolutions becomes “a servile dependency of Canada” in the 
Address; and the Queen is roundly told that “wheo your Ma 
jesty was led to believe that this Province had expressed such 
a desire” (for union with Canadg “a fraud and imposition were 
practised on your Majesty.” 
We bave quoted enough to show that the Nova Scotians are 
very angry, aud, as they are among the moet loyal of the Queen's 
subjects, it is but fair that their case should be fully examined 
and their grievances removed. But here the proceedings of the 
House of Assembly fail to enlighten us. We aré conscious of a 
violent jealousy of the more populous inland Provinces, and a 
fear that Nova Scotia will be sacrificed to the cupidity of Cana- 
dian politicians and officials. The Addrese declares that the 
Colony will possess but a “nominal and entirely ineffective re- 
presentation” in the Parliament of the Dominion, though it is 
well known that the Colonies are represented in proportion to 
their population, The memorialists, indeed, go so far as to say 
that Confederation would “deprive them of their invaluable 
fisheries.” We can perceive here rather the language of pique 
and jealousy than the complsiots of men who are suffering real 
wrong. Nor do we fiod, either in the Address or iu the speecn 
of Mr. Bright last night, any such iostances of misgovernment, 
spoliation, or neglect as might justify the strong remonstrances 
of the colonists, So, for the present and until better informed, 
weemust incline to the opinion that the discontent of the Pro- 
vince is of the kind which is always apt to spring up where a 
small community accustomed to independence is joined to a 
more powerful neighbour. One if not two geaerations of Scotch 
men passed away before the legislative Union was looked upon 
as other than a national loss and humiliation. ‘To be an Irish 
patriot at present a man must be prepared at times to lament the 
destruction of Irelands own Parliament, Ministry, and Budget. 
Contemperary history informs us of the bitterness engendered in 
the minds of German or Italian provincials by the political unity 
of their reapective countries. Yet no one of sound judgment 
will doubt that in all these cases the Union has been or is likely 
to be productive of good, and that proviocial patriowsm or 
jealousy ought to be discouraged. If it be for the gearral ad- 
vantage that there should be a Confederation of the British Pro- 
vinces somewhat after the model of the United States, then we 
may fairly ask the Nova Scotians to accept cordially such a po 
litical unity. They have their Assembly for their own provin- 
cial purposes, and it is impossible to believe that the Parliament 
of the Dominion would have the power, even if it had the will, 
to oppress the Colony. We must add that we should see with 
regret the Act of last year repealed, and the disruption of a Con 
federation which will strengtben all connected with it, iospire a 
national jife in the colonists, present vo them large and patriotic 
views ot policy and public duty, and prepare the way for the re- 
moval of our own protection and our present weighty respon- 
sibility. 
We believe it will be best to avoid any hasty reversal of 
recent legislation. If Mr. Adderley be right in thinking that 
within the last few months, and since the Address to the Queena 
was agreed to, there bas been a decrease of di-content, there is 
all the more reason to wait and watch the progress of events 
The nineteen members from Nova Scotia joloed to the New 
Brunswick members and supported by all the influence of the 
Queen's representative will be able to avert any euch injustice as 
the Maritime Provinces affect to dread from their ialand neigh- 
boura, 
trast, and it will be sufficiently proved that tue finance and com- 
merce of Nova Scotia can flourish in union as well as in 





undo the work of last year ; but such a course would be in op- 
position to the general tendency of communities in the present 


the chance of attainiog higher and larger destinies, 





The London Review, on the contrary, says 





province will, Her Majesty’s Government are confident, be cheer- 


Possibly, a year or two will dissipate the present dis- 


isolation. Should the grievances prove real aod abidiug, should 
the antipathy prove uacooquerable, then it may be necessary to 


day, which is to sacrifice a narrow proviocial independence for 


It would be hazardous to accept as well fouoded all the state- 


matters of feeling, but, so far as they concern matters of fact, 

they do not appear to be open to question. Mr. Adderley, at 

least, on Tuesday night failed to impugo a single one of Mr. 

Bright's assertions, and his reckless denials of recorded and 

notorious occurences merely scandalize his cause. We cannot 

discover in the pleadings of any unionist advocate a single word 

to refute the plain fact that the people of Nova Scotia besought 

Parliament to be allowed to express an opinion on a matter so 

vital to their interests ; and that when Parliament turned a deaf 

ear to this prayer, the Nova Scotians at the first opportunity em- 

phatically declared their hostility to the policy to which an irre. 

sponsible Legislature bad pledged them. In the action of the 

Imperial Parliament last year we see many traces of injudicious 

and almost indecent hurry, aod we have no desire to see one 

wrong righted by another. The former error was an error of in- 

cautious haste and careless blindness to realities; aod if we are 

to repair it, as we hope, notwithstanding the decision of Tuesday 

night, it may yet be repaired, we must do so by adopting a very 
different course from that which entrapped us before. We know 
not at present what interests repeal might compromise, or what 
dangers it might involve, but whi e repeal is a remedy 80 hazar- 

dous that without the fuliest proof of its necessity, we cannot be 
expected to meet the demand of the colonists for it, we must al- 

low at the same time that a case for inquiry bas been amply sub- 
stantiated, and that the refusal of the House of Commons to con- 
cede this must be looked upon as an aggravation of the perilous 
error which was committed a year ago. Stet proratione voluntus 
is a dangerous maxim for a Legis'ative Assemby which subsi-ts 
on a basis of reason—most dangerous for an English Parliament, 
which bas to rule so many subjects and nations with an equal 
sway. If the case of the Nova Scotians be unfounded, let an 
authoritative commission, such as Mr. Bright has suggested, re- 
ject their claims; but if it be a reasonable and just case, it isa 
wrong, in many ways fraught with evil, and it may be with 
peril, to refuse harshly and arrogantly to hear it. 





The Huropean Times (Liverpoo!) closes an article on this 

subject, as follows: 

The decision of the House of Commons is much to be regret- 

ted, and it is to be hoped that the Government will reconsider 

their policy on this question. Mr. Bright does not conteod for 

immediate repeal of the union between Canada and Nova Sco- 

tia, but for inquiry by an impartial commission, which 4s no very 

great boon to grant. The least the House could do would be 

to inquire into the alleged grievances, in the hope that the in- 

quiry i self might have a soothiog effect, and probably lead the 

way to an amicable settlement. However advantageous to the 

interests of Eagland a union of the British American provinces 

might be,no consideration of English advantage or English 

vanity sbould Jead us to use force in constrainiag colonial po u- 

lations, or to deny them those rights of self-government which 

we have ever claimed for ourselves, Itis difficult to exaggerats 
the importance of the question at issue, Involving as it does not 

only the permanence of the North American Confederation, the 
formation of which was hailed with «o much satisfaction, but the 
probable pusition and duty of the mother country in cage a rap- 
ture should take place between the siates comprising it. Mr. 
Cardwell, who had somethiog to do with carrying out 
the federation scheme, as well as Mr. Adderley, 
look upon the discontent of the Nova Scotians as a 
mere temporary ebullition of annoyance. When a new Gover- 
vor-General, whose antecedents do not especially connect him 
with Canada, calls in at Halifax on his way to his new govern- 
ment, and talks the matter quietly over with the remonstrants, 
their ill-humour will subside aod things will come right in the 
end. Suppose, however, instead of coming right, as these san- 
guine people expect, things get worse. — the Nova Sco- 
tians, finding that the British Parliament will not do anything to 
relieve them from a convection which they declare is so odious to 
them, should quietly secede from Canada and refuse to recognise 
in avy way the authority of the Confederation Parliament. Are 
we, in such an event, to a:s’st Canada to maintain the Confed+ra- 
tiou by force of arms? Such sn idea is too absurd to entertain 
fora moment. Our position would be an embarrassing one : 
either to allow Canada to try her hand at another war against 
secession, or undertake the bopeless task of keeping the peace 
between the two colonies. The result might be to drive one or 
perbaps both into the arms of the United States. 

It must not be forgotten that the Confederation does not in- 
clude all the maritime provinces. Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward’s Island are not members of it. If all the sea- 
board provinces had been included they might have held their 
own, and preserved old low daties. As it is, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick are outvoted op questions of fiscal policy by 
Canada, And there is good reason for supposing that the tariff 
question, if it has not led to the discontent prevailing in Nova 
Scotia, bas at least aggravated it. The people of Canada are 
protectionists, and the people of the maritime provinces are free- 
traders. The Nova Scotiaos ought to be the best jadges of their 
own interests, and their petition sbould not be — rejected 
or condemned without examination. To ignore the importance 
of the movement in Nova Scotia may lead to serious inconve- 
nience, and mar the unity of the empire. 


—__--.-—_—_-+=— 
TRADE WITH BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


In the Senate on Saturday last, Mr. Ramsey, of Minnesota, 
introduced the following bill to regulate trade between the 
United States and the British North American provinces, 
for other purposes, which was read twice, referred to the Cof- 
mittee onSForeign Relations, and ordered to be printed :— 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congréss assembled, That when- 
ever the President of the United States sball receive satisfactory 
evidence that the governments of Britieh North America, in- 
terested in the provisioos hereinafter set forth io this act, have 
passed laws on their part to give full effect to the eaid provi- 
gious, be is hereby authorized to issue his proclamstion de- 
claring that he has such evidence, and thereupon, from the date 
of suct proclamation, the following articlee, being the growth, 
product, and manufacture of said provinces, formerly known 
under the names of Canada, New Bruoswick, Nova Scotia, New- 
fousdland and Prince Edward’s Island, shall be admitted into 
the United States, when directly imported, at a duty of five per 
centum ad valorem, to wit :—Grain, flour and breadstuffs of all 
kinds; animals of all kinds; fresh, smoked and salted meats; 
cotton, wool, seeds and vegetables ; undried fruite, dried fruits, 
fish and all other creatures living in the water; poultry, eggs, 
hides, furs, skios or tails undressed ; store or marble in its crude 
or unwrought state ; butter, cheese, tallow, lard, horses, m 
pitch, tar, turpeotine, asbes, timber and lumber of all kinds, 
round, hewed and sawed, uomanufactured io whole or in part : 
fine wood, plants, syrubs and trees, pelis, woul, fish oil, rice, 
broom corn and bark, maple sugar; gypsum, ground or us- 
ground ; hewn or unwrought or wrought burr griodstones ; dye- 
stuffs ; flax, hemp, aod tow, unmanufactured ; unmanufactured 





ments of the Nova-Scotian repealers as far ag these relate to 





tobacco, rags, agricultural implements of all kinds ; and all arti- 
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cles of manufacture not included in this list, where the said arti 
cles are manufactured from products actually the growth or pro- 
duct of the country so manufacturing txem, being the British 
North American provinces aforesaid ; provided that similar arti- 
cles, the growth, product and manufacture of the United States, 
shall be admitted into the said provinces of British North Ame- 
rica, at a rate of duty not higher than the duty imposed by this 


act upon similar articles when imported into the United States 
from the provinces aforesaid ; and provided further that all ex 
port duties upon any of the above enumerated articles shall be 
abolished and tease to exist 

The se°ond, third, and fourth sections of this biil we omit 

nee they are an exact copy of those of Mr. Beaman, published 

1 the Alb of June 13. They pertain, respectively, to the 
navigation of Lake Michigan, the river St. Lawrence, and the 
canals of Canala; as well as to the reciprocal bonding in tran- 


situ privilege —Hd. Alb. 
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European News. 


‘Phe chiet items of this week's news pertain to the action 
of the Lords, “ spiritual and temporal,’ of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Oo Monday last, that Right Honourable body as 
serted its power by a most «mphatic expression of opinion in 
direct opposition to both her Majesty the Queen, and to the 


representatives of her Majesty's people, “in Parliament as- 
sembied.” The immediate excuse for this expression of 
opinion, lay in the declaration recently male by the House of 
Commons, on the motion of Mr. Gladstone, that “ in case of 
the vacancy of apy archbishopric or bishopric, or of any ec- 
clesiastical digaity or benefices in Ireland in the gift of her 
Mojesty, orto which any archbishop, bishop or other eccle 
siastical corporation as such, or any trustee or trustees acting 
in a public capacity, are or shall be entitled to present or ap- 
point, it shall not be lawful to appoint any person to succeed 
to such archbishopric, bishopric, dignity or benefices ;” and 
fui ther, that “it shall not be lawful for the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for Lreland to make any new grant for the building, 
rebuilding or calargement of any church or chapel, or for the 
building of any glebe house, or the augmentation of any 
benefice, or the maintenance of any minister, or the 
purchase of apy house, land or tithe rent charge; and 
that every person who shall be appointed to any lay office in 
connection with the Established Church in Ireland after the 
passing of this act, shall hold the eaid office subject to the 
pleasure of Parliament.” However, since this subject is 
treated at length under a separate heading, we here pass 
on to note minor topics of interest. 

We read of the arrival, at Paris, of Genl. Sir Robert Na- 
pier; of his being the honoured guest of Lord Lyons, and of 
his probable elevation to the Peerage on his arrival in Eng- 
land; of the Emptror Napoleon's late visit to Chalons, on the 
auniversary of the battle of Magenta; of more pacific news 
from Central Asia, via St. Petersburg ; and from Japan, of the 
arrival at Jeddo, of the Mikado and his army, and of the 
Tycoon having sued for peace ; all of which is comparatively 
interesting. 

We also learn from Berlin that some Americans, resident 
in Wurzburg, Bavaria, have protested against the fourth ar- 
ticle of the Naturalization Treaty with the United States, just 
ratified. They say that the construction given tu the article 
by American Minister Bancroft, is not sustained by the text of 
the treaty; bat in this little misunderstanding it is not our 
province to take part. We therefore close our summary 
very summarily; and as we go to press this week a day in 
advance of our usuel time, in order that our city read- 
ers may have their Aldion delivered to them before the Na- 
tional holiday intervenes, our news will only be up to 
Thursday, instead of Friday, night. 

The Deadlock in Parliament. 

The temper and disposition which bave been brought to 
bear on the Irish secularization question in the House of 
Lords, bave in no measure belied the history, the traditions, 
the passions, or the prejudices, of that branch of the Legisla- 
ture. 

o Tuesday night occurred the first division on a great 
méasure which has been had since the abolition of the time- 
honoured practice of voting by provy. The occasion was a fit- 
ting one for bringing out the Lords in proprid persond when 
the division lists were called; and the interest which their 
Lordships felt in the matter at stake, may be partially weighed 
by the fact thaf, in the very heat of the dog-days, no fewer 
than 289 peers were in attendance—a number scarcely small- 
er, we venture to say, than the attraction of the Church ques- 
tion would have turned up in the lists had prories still been 
receivable. 

It is satisfactory, aside from the merits of the immediate 
question at issue, to find that the departure from the old rule 
of allowing a spiritual or temporal peer to hand up his vote 
to the party Whip, instead of appearing in his own proper 
person, has not been found so revolutionary as to imperil the 
Crown, or do any sort of damnable violence to the provisions 
of the Constitution, or to the immemorial rights of the here- 
ditary branch of Parliament! The Lords, under what we 
may presume to call the “reformed” method of voting, have 
been able to show by their personal attemdance, the quality of 
the stuff that is in them—when a great crisis like that of the 
unity and perpetuity of the Established Church of England, 
or even Lreland, is at stake. They have been able to repel, as 
it were in a practical way, the insinuations of the less rever- 








end section of the British press, that their lordsbips are 
triflers; that such legislation as they condescend to partici- 
pate in is done in the most heartless and perfunctory manner ; 
that the bigger half of them uniformly absent themselves; 
that they bring contempt upon Parliamentary work by snor- 
ing when they should be sitting in committee, or scouring the 
moors when they should be hunting up, and rooting out, po- 
litical evil in its manifold forms. 

On this Irish business their Lordships have said, in ef- 
ect: “ Behold us!—When a cause worthy of our endeavour 
is at stake we are at our post! When the citadel of the 
Church is threatened, we, are ready to man the ramparts! 
When the very foundations of the Throne are being sapped, 
we are on hand to renew and strengthen the bulwarks, and 
to ‘shore up’ the sacred edifice!” And to tbis duty, it must 
be admitted, the Lords have given their best energies, and to 
that extent /ave protested before the irreverent press of 
England, and the sceptical judgment of the outside world, 
that they have still a mission to perform, and that they 
are fully equal to its performance when emergencies arise. 

We have said the occasion of voting on the Irish Suspen- 
sory Act was sufficiently important to warrant the excepticn- 
al aftendance of the Lords, when voting by proxy was no 
longer available. But we do not by any means attribute par- 
ticular significance to the vote itself. While 192 members 
voted with Lord Derby against 97 followers of Lord Russell, 
and thus decided tor the time that the appointments to livings 
in Ireland shall not be suspended, and that the machinery of 
the Establishment, there, shall be kept going, as if nothing 
had bappened in the Commonus—it has yet to be remember- 
ed, first, that the favour of their Lordships was not counted 
on either by the popular majority in Parliament, or by the 
country at large; second, that all has been gained that was in- 
tended by Mr. Gladstone’s motion of Suspension—by forcing 
the Disraeli party clearly and distinctly to show their colours 
immediately prior to the General Election ; third, that the 
consolidation of the Liberal party which was primarily arriv- 
ed atin the Gladstone resolutions, has been rendered more 
sure and thorough than it would have been had the Tory ma- 
jority in the Lords not shown with what energy they are yet 
capable of in resisting the popular will. Every separate dis 
ability removed from the Protestant nonconformists, from the 


times of Queen Anne down to the passage of the University 


Act of ten years ago, involved a sharp and often a prolonged 
struggle between the Lords and Commons, Catholic Eman- 
cipation was won after a similarly bitter and prolonged con. 
flict. Scores of times was the Oath excluding Jews from Par- 
liament pronounced against in the Lords, before the bar- 
rier of exclusion was stricken down. The Church Rates bill 
had a desperate fight of it against the combination of the 
Church with the hereditary branch of the Legislature. And 
yet, each such successive gain in the way of religious tolera- 
tion and equality has been made all the more sure and endur- 
ing, that, before its ultimate accomplishment, its advocates 
were made thoroughly sineere and earnest by the friction and 
irritation of an opposing force. The conflict, moreover, served 
to define the powers and functions of the separate legislative 
branches; to illustrate the possibilities of the dual system; and 
to exhibit the admirable elasticity of the British system 
which, when a parliamentary deadlock seems most imminent, 
stretches, and finally yields, and accommodates itself to cir- 
cumstances of almost every conceivable kind. 

In spite of the large majority of the Peers, who now declare 
that the ecclesiastical status quo shall be maintained in Ire- 
land, the Reform of the Irish Establishment, or rather, its 
abolition, is just as certain to come about as any of the reli- 
gious reforms of the last Lundred years. The Tories have 
always a sure majority in the Upper House when questions of 
-& constitutional character are under discussion. But it is not 
an inflexible, or stolidly blind, majority. It is obstinate, but 
not mulishly so. We see that just onthe back of rejecting 
the Irish Church measure, the House of Lords had the dis- 
cretion to push forward, apparently by a unanimous vote, 
woth the Irish and Scotch Reform Bills one full stage, the 
first having passed to a second reading, and the second having 
gone through Committee. Here we have a popular rebuff’ 
and a popular concession in the same afternoon from the He- 
reditary and Spiritual Wisdom of the nation. 

There is thus,in view of the whole bearing of the case, 
nothing whatever, in the decision of the Lords, to discourage 
the advocates of religious equality. There is something, how- 
ever, to prompt them to more thorough organization and to 
redoubled effort. They learn that the supporters of privilege 
and inequality are to take the same stand as they have done 
in a hundred different fights before. But they know at the 
samé time that the resistance can be but temporary; 
that victory will ultimately rest on the liberal stan- 
dards, if the leaders are but true to themselves, and 
the spirit of their followers is not suffered to flag. 
Yet, notwithstanding all that has occurred, the deadicck is 
not by any means likely to become permanent—unless the 
whole history of responsible government, from thé time of 
WILL1AM, is to besuddenly reversed. The disagreement at 
the most, will be but temporary. Let us remember how long 
a battle was fought before secularization in the Western di- 
vision of the neighbouring Dominion, took effect. The Rec- 
tory battle began in 1818—the Ciergy Reserves were ordered 
for sale 37 years later—in 1855. The Rectory Bill was only 
passed and received the Royal assent three years ago. Here 
was a struggle over property not one-eighth the value of that 
of the Irish Church, extending through more than one whole 
generation, and involving in the long and dreary interval, a 





miserable rebellion, the sacrifice of,many lives, and the alien. 





ation of the Joyalty of many of the best men of the country. 
The Irish Church Question will involve no such struggle as 
this. If, as all sober-minded men expect, the Elections in the 
Fall result in the return of large Liberal mejorities, the Lords 
well know how to recede from the position which they have 
taken up, and the Irish Church will finally pass out of exist- 
ence. What, in the interim, is really to be feared, is the dan- 
ger of raising a sectarian cry at the polls which will arouse 
the prejudices and inflame thé passions of the ignorant and 
the brutal. If this should happen, Mr. Disraeli and his fol- 
lowers will be answerable ; and the judgment of honest men 
will consign his name and history te enduring infamy.] 





Restoration of Reciprocity. 

On Saturday last, Mr. Ramsay of Michigan introduced still 
another bill, looking to an early renewal of Reciprocity be- 
tween the United States and the Dominion of Canada on the 
basis of mutual legislation instead of by treaty. Mr. Ram- 
say's bill includes many more articles than did that intro- 
duced by Mr. Beaman, some three weeks ago, among which 
are, “‘animals of all kinds, hides, furs, pelts, skins and tails 
undressed, cotton, wool, brown-corn and bark, rice, gypsum, 
flax, hemp and tow, mauufactured tobacco, rags, agricultural 
implements, plants and shrubs, ashes, pitch, tar, turpentine, 
maaoures and dye stuffs.’ In fact, this bill contemplates a 
complete renewal of reciprocal trade relations with the Do- 
minion, provided the several provinces comprising it are wil- 
ling to become parties to similar legislation in return. This 
bill, if passed, may be said to be a direct overture on the part 
ot the United States Cungress to renew trade relations that, 
two years ago, they considered highly prejudicial to the best 
interests of this country ! and this action, we may add, is just 
that which the Albion prophesied would be taken by this 
country, at the time the U. 8. Government gave the necessary 
twelve months’ notice for the abrogation of the Treaty of 
1854. . , 

The fact is, the loss sustained by the United States by the 
abrogation of that treaty, was more serious than U. 8. poli- 
ticians are willing toadmit. We are, for instance, informed 
by leading merchants of this city—who are not politicians, 
but are good business men—that one million of dollars per 
apnum would not make good the loss sustained by Ware- 
housemen and Coopers alone, in the diminution of business 
caused by this suicidal act. As many as ove hundred thou- 
sand barrels of flour have been inspected in three days, prior to 
the abrogation of the treaty; and, moreover, the large Atlan- 
tic storehouses which were then invariably overflowing with 
produce, are now comparatively empty. And when we say 
this we only treat of the single city of New York. Buffalo, 
Oswego, Ogdensburg, Portland, Boston, etc., share the depres- 
sion, and cry aloud for the remedy. And it is the united voice 
of these centres of trade, coupled with the general liberalizing 
tendency of the whole country—in a commercial point of view 
—that is awaking the professional politicians to a realizing 
sense of their past stupidity in clipping off their own noses 
to spite their neighbour's face. 

These late‘demonstrations in Congress are probably hurried 
forward by the near approach of the Presidential canvass— 
for it is the Republican party that is responsible for these past 
errors—but still these motions were sure to come sooner or 
later, in any case. Now, if Congress would do something prac- 
tical, they should proceed, before rising, to pass a resolution 
acknowledging their past errors on this head, and, at the 
same time, appoint a commission—headed by some such man 
as Mr. David A. Wells—and instruct such commission to 
investigate the whole subject, and to co-operate with a similar 
commissions appointed by the Canadian Government, in ar- 
ranging a treaty which may cover everything that can be 
either grown, or manufactured with equal facility, in the two 
countries ; extending also mutual privileges of navigation to the 
United States and Canada alike, through all rivers and canals 
which connect the waters of the great inland lakes with the At- 
lantic seaboard ; stipulating, furthermore, that each country 
shall have the right, not only to such navigation on the same 
terms as the other, but also, that each shall have the privilege of 
participating, untrammeled, in the coasting trade of the other. 
This would be a reciprocity worthy of the name; but the pre- 
sent propositions—with their one-sided navigation provisions 
—cannot for a moment be entertained by Canada. Fair play, 
Brother Jonathan! Fair play, or no play at all. 





State of Maine Boundary—Restoration of Franklin’s “ Red 
- Line-” 


We are glad to learn that a movement is on foot looking 
to the re-arrangement of the North-Eastern boundary of the 
State of Maine, with a view to the restoration of the original 
frontier, or the adoption of the well-known “red line” 
traced by the hand of Benjamin Franklin on Mitchell’s old 
map, originally compiled for the “ Plantation Office,” Feb. 
13, 1755. This “red line” which appears on the map in 
question, is described by the Commission of 1840 as turning 
from “ that source of the river St. John which lies west of the 
source of the Allegash river (or southern branch of the St. 
John), to the westernmost termination of the Bay 
of Chaleurs—following the “highland,” or mountain, 
ridges. This line very nearly touches the line of 46 deg. 
N. Lat., on the west side of the State, but runs nearer to the 
line of 45 deg., at the Eastern boundary. As is generally 
known, this boundary question was the subject of lengthy cor- 
respondence, and protrecied diplomatic investigation for many 
years, in the early part of this century ; and was finally left 
to the decision of the Netherlands. This decision was afterwards 
-bandoned by the United States, and this led to its cancellation 
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—A Charleston paper says that a movement is 
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Its proprietors will be aristocratic “ whips.” 


on foot among the largest planters and property holders of | prints an account of a meeting of the Scottish Reformation 


that State to give free grants of alternate sections of their lands 
to pew actual settlers, provided they are white mep,._——_— 
Father Ignatius has resumed his duties, after a long illness, at 
St. Ejmund-the-King, Lombard-street, London.————T 
death is announced of Dr. Juge, an eminent practitioner in 
Paris, at the age of 41, in consequence of a puncture acciden- 
tally received while dissecting —— Hereis a French news- 
paper paragraph which will set many readers agog— The 
Empress has erased from her visiting list the American fami- 
lies B—— and A——, who bad been introduced during the 
absence of the Duke de Bassano. Her Majesty, it is said, 
thougbt the young ladies too eccentric.” The Archbishop 
of Munich has demanded ard obtained the seizure of the 
Nouvelliste of that city for exciting to hatred and contempt of 
certain classes of society. Tbe incriminated journal stated 
that the decadence of agriculture in Bavaria was due in great 
part to the number of holidays, pilgrimages, etc., celebrated 
in the country. —-——-A woman named Hannah Russell, 104 
years old, entered the Yeovil workhouse recently as & pauper. 
A petition, signed by more than 5,000 women in Man- 
chester and the neighbourhood, bas been entrusted to Mr. 
Jacob Bright for presentation to the House of Commons, in 
favour of Mr. Shaw Lrf-vre’s Married Women’s Property Bill. 
——A correspondent of the Scotsman calls attention to 
what he calls an act of Vandalism. He says that the shaft of 
a cross, which for centuries marked the point whence Robert 
Bruce and his followers left Arran, has lately been removed, 
and used in the construction, in the neighbourhood, of a dry 
store dyke. -Mr. Sothern had an audience of the Prince 
of Wales on the 8th ult., when His Royal Highness presented 
him with a handsome diamond ring, requesting him to wear 
it as a souvenir. —A standing reproach, says an English 
paper, buried against the intelligence and prudence of the late 
Mr. Cobden, used to be based upon bis investments in the I[Ili- 
pois Central, which, it was supposed, bad proved an utter 
failure. But time brings all things round. The Illinois Cen- 
tral shares have been steadily rallying of late, and on the 8th 
were quoted a little above par.—- ——The Hapsburg family 
have sent services of plate to the value of 50.000 florins to the 
two advocates who defended the Emperor Maximilian and re- 
fused all recompense in money. At the same time his late 
Majesty’s confessor was presented with a cross of great price. 
The Petit Journal youches for the fact that a train 
from Paris to Vendome was brought to a standstill a few days 
ago by an army of caterpillars! It is said that the crushed 
caterpillars made the rails so slippery that the train could not 
get on.————It has been calculated that out of 79 new serial 
publications which have appeared in London since the com- 
mencement of the present year, only seven are now in exis- 
tence. The city of Brunswick bas just been bequeathed 
a valuable gallery of pictures belonging to Mme. Keinicke. 
82 works forming the collection are all by the first masters, 
Amongst them isa fine Van Dyke. On the 8th nit. the 
House of Lords confirmed a decision of the Scotch courts es- 
tabli-bing the liability of the University of Edinburgh to pay 
r rates. Mr. Effingham Wilson, the well known 
mdon publisher, died on the 9ta ult., at the age of 86. 
The Emperor Napoleon’s favourite dog, Nero, bas died sud- 
denly. Nero was a remarkably fine English setter, of a very 
dark brown colour, without a single spot of white. He was 
born at Strasbourg in 1891, and was a to the Empe- 
ror by his Chamberlain, M. Boulack. The sculptor Carpeaux’s 
chisel has immortalised Nero in a group, in which the Prince 
The 
heat during the past month bas introduced a new fashion at 
Paris, namely, tbat of men carrying umbrellas of white al- 
paca, usually lined with green. Grave old senators may be 
seen walking towards the Luxembourg under the soade ot 
these new articles of male paraphernalis,—-——The French 
Empress will not patronize the short dresses, whose reign the 
beautiful Comtesse de Pourtalés endeavoured to inaugurate at 
her far-famed ball. Her Majesty appeared at her own ball in 
a dress of ludian muslin lace, but of a length which must bave 
struck the partisans of the rodes courtes at Court with despair. 
An exhibition of useful and destructive insects is an- 
nounced to take place in the Palais de |’lodustrie, Paris, un- 
der the patronage of the Minieter of Agriculture, during the 
month of August, ——The visit of the Emperor and the 
Empress of Austria to Paris, which it was always said would 
take place after the Emprees’s recovery from her confinement, 
is again postponed sine die, nominally on account of her Ma- 
jesty’s health, which, bewever, seems to be excellent. 
Twenty-four statues are to be placed on the new building for 
the University of London, including statues of men of science 
of all countries. Over Mont Cenis by rail must be quite 
a new sensation. You travel at twenty miles an hour, at 
places where you can look down 2,000 feet—only a foot of 
masonry intervening between /’adime and yoursell. 
Robert Chambers, the great oarsman, has died of consump- 
tion. The admirers of rowing in excess have a lesson the 
more.—— Al) prisoners for debt, witbin the jurisdiction of 
the North German Parliament, have been liberated under the 
autbority of the law which came into operation lately. 
Mr. R. M. Hoe, inventor of the famous printing press has me- 
morialized Congress for an extention of his patent, which ex. 
pires on the 24th of this month. It was originally granted io 
1846, and subsequently extended in 1861, since which last 
date Mr. Hoe says that because of the war he has sold but few 
presses, — 3y the close of this year London may expect 
to have a second tunnel beneath the Thames dpen for passen- 
ger traffic. Mr. Peter Barlow, jan., has drawn the plan for 
a new cutting near the Tower ; « bill bas been carried through 
Perliament ; and a contract bas been al! but completed for ex- 
ecuting this important work.——- -‘‘ Man is a mere machine.” 
Atthe Bea-side, of cougse, says Punch,a mere Bathing Ma- 
chine. —The Brenner Pass is now open by railway, and 
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Society, whose principal object appears at presentito be to edu- 
cate and send forth upon the newspaper world, 200 Protestant 
youths well skilled in the mystery of shorthand writing, for 
the express purpose of counteracting “the machinations of 
the Jesuit newspaper icporters in the galleries of the Houses 
of Lords and © mmons.”——-————A little scene is said to 
have tuxcn place at the Horse Show in London recently. The 
Prince of Wales is an exhibitor. and one of his horses was 
awarded the first prize in Class 1X. This was looked on as a 
piece of favouritism by the visitors, as other horses that were 
thought better were in the competition, and when the Prince’s 
horse was trotted round the arena after the verdict, he was 
greeted with hisses, while the animals that had received the 
second and third orders of merit were clamorously cheered.— 
The ex-King of Hanover is engaged in correcting the proof- 
sheets of his “ Lieder,’ which will soon be published. 
A French soldicr named Saunier bas been sentenced to death 
by a military tribunal at Grenoble for desertion to the Russians 
during the Crimean war in 1855.————Subscriptions have 
been raised in France for the institution in Algeria of mixed 
agricultural schools; in which the children of the destitute 
Arabs will be taught the methods of European agriculture 
together with European children; the schools to be under 
the entire management of the |aity.——-—— The Independence 
Hellenique says that a young Cretan girl bas just arrived in 
Athens dressed in military costume, in which she has for a 
long time taken part (without her sex being known) in the 
insurrectionary war. ———'The number of vessels owned 
in Canada is 5,822, with a tonnage of 776,333. . Of these 3,974 
are sea-going. The total value of the whole is estimated at 
$23 583.062. The tonnage is divided as follows :—Ontario, 
66,959 ; Quebec, 155,690 : Nova Scotia, 553.917 ; New Bruns- 
wick, 200,777. -—-——-—The sovereign Prince of Lichtenstein 
has decided on disbanding his army. Ino the old Germanic 
Confederation he was- bound to keep together a body of 90 
men as a contingent, which was a heavy charge on his treas- 
ury. At present he is determined to be freed from it, and so 
he disarms. 





_ nani 
A New TransaTLantic Mar. Port.—The London Can- 
adian News of the 11tb ult., contains the following :— 

“Mr. Sandfield Fieming, C. E., arrived by the last mail 
from Canada, It will be recollected that Mr. Fleming was 
the gentleman selected in 1862 by the Governments of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick and by his Grace the Duke 
of Newcastle, then Colonial Minister, to survey the Lotercol- 
cnial Railway. Ino that report Mr. Flemiog submitted cer- 
tain plans in connection with an improve4 Atlantic postal 
communication as soon as the lutercolonial Railway is opened. 
We gather from his report some interesting particulars on the 
subject of this proposed new mail route between Englaad 
and America. He points out how the mails between London 
and New York may be carried along the Lotercolonial Rail- 
way. Valentia, he ssys,can as easily be reached as Queens- 
town in fifteen hours, the time at present occupied between 
London and that point ; and from thence to St. Joba’s (New- 
foundland,) a distance of 1,640 miles, can be run by a first- 
class steamer in 100 hours. From Si. John’s across the Is- 
land of Newfoundland by railroad would occupy eight and 
a half hours at the rate of thirty miles an honr. From St. 
George’s Bay to Shippegan, on the Bay Chaleur (a point to be 
touched by the Latercolonial Railway), is 250 miles, and that 
distance can be travelled in fifteen and a half hours. From 
thence to New York (906 miles) the time occupied would not 
be over thirty-one hours—or a total of 171 hours, or 7 days 
and 3 hours between London and New York, being a gain ot 
two days over the quickest westerh passage ever made by the 
Cunarders. Of course the various cities and towns of Canada 
would thus also, in the same ratio, be brought nearer to our 
great metropolis. The report also points out that the route 
proposed across Newfoundland and Ireland would avoid mavy 
of the dangers and risks of existing passages. The most dan- 
gerous portion of the whole voyage is that along the Ameri- 
can coast between New York and Cape Race, where fogs so 
frequently prevail and where fourteen steamboats have been 
lost within the last few years. This is an outline of Mr. 
Sandford Fleming's proposed new Atlantic ferry, and to which 
we shall again refer when we have that gentleman's data 
more fully before us.” 





Obituary. 


At Alne Vicarage, Yorkshire, Col. J. K. Pipon, late Inspector. 
Gen. of Militia.—At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Lieut.-Col. C. KE. Mills, 

M.’s Bengal Army.—At Hastings, RK. N. Jones, R. N.—At 
Bournemoath, Lieut. G. W. Wollaston, late of H. M 's I. N.—In 
Harley Street, Brig.-Geo. E. Brice, CB, Royal [Madras] Horse 
Ariillery.—Major H. J. Darell, 60th Rifles.—At Carmarthen, Maj. 
R. W. Richarges, Bombay Staff Corps.—At St. John's, Fulham, 
W. Maclean, Esq., late Major H.M.’s 27th Regt.—At St. George’s, 
Hurstpierpoint, 8 J. Thurston, R.N., late of the Royal yacht.— 
J. A. F. Austen, late 56th Regt.—At Ryde, J. T. Egan, late 45th 
Regt, and Canadian Rifles.—Captain H. J. Harness, of Madras 
Army. 





Army. 


Some changes are about to be made in the uniform of the in- 
fantry of the line. The present uodress cap will be replaced by 
a Glengarry, with the regimental distinction on the lett side—a 
change, we veature to think, of questionable taste. The shell 
jacket is to be abolished, a Karkee tunic made after the fashion 
of a Norfolk jacket being substituted. The number of buttons 
on this and the ordinary tanic will be reduced by ten, viz., four 
on the skirts, and three on each arm, from which the present 
slashing is also to be wiped away The officers of the 84th 





a traveller can get from Ostend to Brindisi without quitting | Regiment recently dined together at the Albion. Aldersgate 


the companionship of the iron horse. ‘The point of departure 


Street, when there were present Lieutenant-Gen. Wood, Sir E. 


for Alexandria and Calcutta is Brindisi, and the easiest route Waller ; Mejors Kirwan and Hudson ; Capts. Alcherley, Frazer, 


to Brindisi is by way of Mont Cenis.——-——The Council of 
the Society of Aris having offered the gold medal of the So 


Clayton, Ewen, C. Lloyd, Gilpin, Crohan and Wilson ; Mr. Rush, 
&c.—-Staff Surg Maj Deeble, whose death has been reported from 


’ " : ? Abyssinia, joined the 56th Regiment on appointment as assietant- 
ciety and a prize of filty guineas, for the best easay on the Aby P . are : 

harvesting of corn in wet seasons, received twenty essays, | SUT8°0? 19 1846, _— —— oe ” 7 Gibraltar, Bermuda, in the 
and the gentlemen acting as judges have unanimously award- Crimea, and in India, for upwards of twenty years. He was with 
ed the prize to Mr. W. A Gibbs, of Gillwell-park, Essex. the regiment throughout the epidemic of yellow fever, in which 








The West lodia mail steamer, Douro, brings the the 56 h suffered so severely in Bermuda in the autumn of 1853. 


intelligence :—News bad reached St. Vincent that the passen-| For his services on this occasion he received the eurgeoncy of 


gers by the British sloop Superior, supposed to have founder- 


the regiment. He was appointed surgeon of the Giasgow re- 


ed off the Grenadines about 18 months ago, were alive on the cruiting district in the begioning of 1867, which he only held a 


Spanish coast, but enslaved.’”’—— 





— Professor Palmieri, 6f 


few months when he was ordered to Abyssinia. His untimely 


Naples, sends word from bis ob-ervatory that at the date of death, in the execution of his daty, is deeply regretted by all 


May 22, Vesuvius bad never ceased for three days throwing 
out quantities of black sand, which bas covered the country 
The iava was more abundant towards 
The detonations were loud and frequent. 
A stage coach, it is said, will shortly be started to| wt. y F A Gordon, dec ; Pe to be Lieut w-p, v Forst 
run between Windsor and London during the summer months. | whose pro has been can; En W Mitchell-innes to te lt PAY 


and reached to Resine 
the north-north-east. 





who knew him, not only on aceount of bis private worth, bat 
also of his high professional ability 


War Orrice.—Lt R K Watson to be Adjt in 7th Ft, v Lieut 
Ravenhill, who res that 7. En W Forster to be Lt w-p in 60th 





Pepys, whose pro b-p has been can; En G Astell, from 77th Ft, 
to be En, v Mitchell-I[nnes ; Staff-Surg W Macnamara, MD. to be 
Surg, v J P Cunningham. MD, app to 20th Hussars Lt FJ WP 
Long to be Capt b-p in 6lst Ft, v H J Yonge, who ret; In R W 
J Burton to be Lt b-p, v Long; W M F Trotman, Gent, to be En 
b-p. v Burton. Lieut R W Peckitt to be Capt b-p in 84th Ft, v 
E EC Nevile, who ret, En WF M Smyth to be Lt b-p, v Peckitt; 
G L E May, Gent, to be En b-p, vSmyth. Gent Cadet R Hornsby, 
from RI Mil College, to be En w-p in 2nd W I Regt, v Allen, res. 
Gent Cadet J RH Wilton, from Ri Mil College, to be En w-p in 
3rd W I Regt, vy Carey, pro. Major and Bvt-Col F W Walker to 
be Lieut-Col b-p in RI Canadian Rifle Regt, v Brevet-Col K M. 
Moffatt, who ret; Capt E Whyte to be Moj oe Bvt-Col Walker; 
Lieut 8 C McGill to be Capt b-p, v Whyte; En Moore to be 
Lieut b p, v McGill; H Gardner, Gent, to be En b-p, v Moore; 
Lieut H Givins to be Adjt, v Lieut McGill, pro. 





Navy 


Another naval veteran has passed from amongst us, whose name, 
as well as that of his ancestors, will recal the stirring times of 
fifty years. We regret to announce the death of Retired Rear- 
Admiral Thomas Edward Symonds, which took place at bis seat, 
Yeovilton House, Leamington, Hants, after a short, but severe, 
iliness. Admiral Symonds entered the Navy in December, 1795, 
as midshipman on board the Cambridge, 74, Vice-Admiral Rich- 
ard Ooslow ; from March, 1796, he served (part of the time as 
master’s mate) on the Lisbon, Halifax, West India, and bome 
stalons, in the St, Alban’s, 64. and Resolution, 74. flagships of 
Vice-Admiral Vandeput; the Dasher, 18. Captain Tobin; Asia, 
64, flagsbip of Vice-A*miral Vandeput; Lily, 14, Captain Speer ; 
Belleisle, 74, Captain Whitby ; and Royal Charlotte yacht, Cap- 
tain Sir H. Barrard Neale. On the 8th October, 1802, he at- 
tained his promotion as lieutenant, and on the 17th November, 
1802, was appointed togthe Dasher, sloop-of-war, Captaio Dela- 
fons; May 10, 1803,§we find him appointed to the Ville-de-Paris, 
flagship of Admiral Cornwallis, with whom he served on the 
Irish, Mediterranean, and Channel stations. He was promoted 
to the rank of commander January 22, 1806, and from March, 
1807, served in that rank in command of the Tweed, 18, in the 
West Indies, North Sea, and Coast of Africa. He was promot- 
ed to post rank on the 29th September, 1813. and retired Rear- 
Admiral on the Ist October, 1846. As signal-lieutenant of the 
Ville-de-Paris he took part in the attack made on the French 
fleet off Brest, on the 22nd of August, 1805. While serving in 
the Tweed he commanded the ijn-shore squadron of the blockade 
and surrender of St. Domingo in 1809, and so distinguished 
bimeelf upon that occasion, that Captain Camby, of the Polyphe- 
mas, 64, in his official despatch to the Commander-in-Chief Vice- 
Admiral Rowley, stated, “ This despatch will be delivered to 
you by Captain Symonds, of the Tweed, to whose zealous atten- 
tion in conducting the troops, schooners, and gurboats, during a 
close and vigorous blockade of two months. I owe considerable 
obligation.” Captain Symonds at different times made prizes of 
the following privateers :—the Saotissima Trinidad, 4 guns and 
20 men; L’Aventure, 3 guns and 52 men; and the Sieinpill, of 
10 guns and 30 men, together with fifteen sail of merchantmen ; 
and was actively engaged in convoying and blockading the 
enemy’s ports. The zeal and activity which so distinguished 
him afloat were not less conspicuous on shore, where his services 
as guardian of the poor, &c., were invaluable. In this capacity 
he terved from 1822, eventually becoming chairman of the Lym- 
ington Board of Guardians, an office which he filled for nineteen 
years, rarely missing an attendance, his great age alone obliging 
him to retire a few years before his death. During the celebrat- 
ed machinery and corn riots, he entered the Yoemanry as a “ Pri- 
vate,” his sririted example being promptly followed by the yoe- * 
men and others of the district. By a curious cdincidence, on the 
inspection of his corps by the Duke of Wellington, “ private” 
Symonds was told off as bis Grace’s orderly. Liltle did the 
Iron Duke imagine that a hardy post-captain of Britain’s proud 
Navy held bis champing steed on that review field of Lymington. 
A report by the Comptroller of the Navy has been issued 
on tbe three trials lately concluded of the sailing powers of the 
Warrior, Minotaur, and Bellerophon. Admiral Robinson believes 
that the experiments made will modify the opinions expressed as 
to the measured mile trials, and the speed obtainable by ships for 
several consecutive hours in the open sea. Permission was given 
by the Admiralty for the Minotaur, Warrior, and Bellerophon, 
three representative ships, varying in tonnage, but with engines 
whose nomioal power is relatively proportionate, to be tried io the 
usual way at the measured mile, with their copper sheathing 
cleaned, and after these trials, for six hours’ consecutive steaming 
outside the Isle of Wight, to compare the results so obtained as 
regarded indicated horse-power, number of revolutions, speed, 
&c., with thove obtained on the measured mile. In all these 
cases the weather was splendidly fine; there was a little more 
wind during the Warrior’s trial than during the other two trials, 
and the water was smooth ; but the Bellerophon had the disad- 
vantage of having been twice as long in tho water as the other 
two ships, and at this time of the year the growth of weeds is 
particularly rapid. At the Stokes Bay trial the results were 
as ‘follows:—Mivotaur, indicated horse-power, 6702; revola- 
tions per minute, 54913; speed of ship, 14411. Warrior, indi- 
cated horse-power, 5,267 ; revolutions per minute, 53 14; speed 
of ship, 14079. Bellerophon, indicated horse-power, 6,002 ; re- 
volutions per mivate, 79952; speed of ship, 13874. But in 
the six hours’ trial the following was the result:—Minotaur, in- 
dicated horse-power, 6,193; revolutions per minute, 5496; 
epeed of ship, 14165. Warrior, indicated horse-power, 5,092 ; 
revolutions per minute 526; speed of ship, 10 236. Bellerophon, 
indicated horse-power, 6,199 ; revolutions per minute, 73 863; 
speed of ship, 14.053. It will be seen that while the Minotaur 
lost in speed in the six hours’ trial -246 of a knot per hour, and 
that her revolutions fell off 953 per minute, the Warrior only 
lost *143 of a knot, and her revolutions fell off *8 per minute, the 
indicated borse-power having in each case fallen short of the 
Stokes Bay performance. But in the Bellerophon the case was 
reversed : she gained -179 of a knot per hour in speed, increased 
the revolutions by ‘943 per minute, and developed about -200 
more borse-power than on the measured mile, showing conelu- 
sively that if the expected horse power were realised, the calcu- 
lated speed of the ship would be assured. The inference drawn 
by the Comptroller of the Navy from these trials is that with 
good coal and good stoking there is but little difference between 
the results of a trial at the measured mile and one lasting for 
six hours on the open sea, all the circumstances being alike ; that 
the bad pe: formance of the Warrior, Minotaur, and Bellerophon, 
during their cruise last autumn, arose from causes Over which 
the designers of thore ships had no control; and that any jadg- 
ment on the qualities of those vessels, dependent on such re- 
cords, would hav® been illusory and misleading. 

APPoIntTmENTs —Commanders—A G R Roe, to /rresistible; RH 
Boyle, to Royal Ade'ade, for sery in Pene — Lieutenanta—A T 
Powlett, to Royal George; H J Fairlie, to ke; FWBRHM 
Heron, to Frederick William; C R ape PT ar 31 
Irresistible; W M Carey, to Victory; M sylee, to Hibernia; T 8 
Jackson, to Lord Warden; M M‘Neile, to Cambridge —Navigating 
Lientenants—G Patterson, late of Bristol, to Cumberland, for serv 








in Forte ; G@ W M‘Conachy, to Irresistible. 
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f th t f “A Virtuoso’s Collecti » the vs 
. e blications. columns from the Broadway. The illustrations of the present | way, 0! irtuoso’s ection of Autographs ;” the vir- 
P N w Bu U number of the Eclectic is a mezzotint after Millais’s famous | tuoso in question being the late Robert 3almanno; Mr. Moly- 
: MAGAZINES FOR JULY. picture “ The Black Brunswicker."—The New Eolectic is as | ncux St. John continues his subject of * New York Theatres,” 
y Putnam's Magazine for July contains a paper on a person- | varied and readable as usual, containing, among other arti-| which Mr. Thomas Nast illustrates; Mr. M. Laing Meason 
¥ age who had something to do with the success of the old | cles, “ The Dangers of Democracy,” from the Westminster Re-| lets us into the secrets of Montayu Tiggism in “ Nothing like 
A Putnam's Magazine—the Rev. Eleazar Williams, the supposed | view ; “ Periodical Writers,” from the Saturday Review ; “ A | Busi ” and body else ‘compares “ The London Fo- 
n lost Dauphin of the French Revolution, whose claims to be| German Critic on Watt Whitman,” from the Allgemeinen| lice” with their fellows in the New World. There are two 
" considered Louis the Seventeenth are now for ever disposed | Zeitung ; “ The Flight of Spiders,” a curious paper from the | poems, “Common Sense,” and ‘‘ Peace Hath Her Victories,” 
r; of by his executor, the Rev. C. F. Robertson. Mr. Bayard | Uatholic World ; “Henry Brougham,” from the 7Jomahawk ;|the latter by the late Thomas D'Arcy McGee.—The June 
. Taylor contrivuges an article on “ Mural Paintings at Pom-| and a reply, by Mr. 8. T. Wallis, to some strictures by Mr.| number of the People's Magazine resembles those which have 
; peii ;’ Mr. C. W. Elliott, “ Life in Paris;” Mrs. J. G. Austiv, | Hepworth Dixon on Baltimore in particular and Maryland in | preceded it in its variety of short papers, mostly on serious 
“ After Three Thousand Years”—a fantastic tale of an Egyp-| general. The two serials, ‘Phineas Finn,” and “ The Wo- | subjects, and its illustrations, which are much above the aver- 
tian necklace ; Miss S. M. Warner, “ Journal of a Poor Musi-| man’s Kingdom,” one continued ; while books and scientific | age. The best are the full page designs of “ Hans Sachs Com- 
cian; Prof. Tayler Lewis, “The Fables of Bidpai,” 4) matters are noticed as usual.—Of the two juvenile periodicals, | posing Poetry,” and “The Snow Drift,” after a painting by 
,, readable resumé of that famous old collection of stories; and| Our Young Folks and The Riverside Magazine, we have only | Schreyer. 
ot Mr. J. Bishop Putnam, “ A Visit to Yedo.” There are five | left ourselyes room to say, that we know not which to prefer, ae 
4 poems—if we may cal! them such—two being sonnets by Mr. | they are so excellent, and so different from each other. The BOOKS RECEIVED. 
‘4 Alfred B. Street-—“ Fame,” and “Youth and Age;” the} first contains prose and poetry from such well-known handsas| The Atlantic Monthly and Our Young Folks. July.—Black 
: third a description, in blank verse, by Mr, J. Milton Mackie, | J. T. Trowbridge, Lucretia P. Hale, Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Charles | wood’s Magazine. June.——Leaf and Flower Pictures and How é| 
i entitled “My Berkshire Home ;” “ Light and Darkness,” by | Dawson Shanly, Isaac T. Hayes, Mary N. Prescott, Florence | Make Them.... A.D. F, Randolph.——The Broadway Magazine, 
Mr. P. C. Mallard; and “A Sea Side Iayl,” by Mrs. Eliza-| Percy, and Lucy Larcom, with illustrations by Hennessy, ysl ae stew pen Monthly. July.——The National ii 
7 beth Stoddard, which we copied on our first page last week.| Winslow Homer, A. Waud, H. Fenn and Eytinge; and the nye ps as A : oe _ —tThe Poeti. 
a, Mr. Thomas Nast continues his series of caricatures, his sub-| latter, a full-page illustration of “The Fisherman and the bes Sete Moctention Golde : sl Bsa Ayer dr tected 
3 ject this time being the Hon. Salmon P. Chase, who may pos-| Afrite,” by Jobn La Farge, with lesser designs by Courtland | py gir Walter Scott, Bart. Cheap Edition.....D. dela nt 6. 
4 sibly be the next President of the United States.—The June | Hoppen, E. B. Bensell, and Gaston Fay, with appropriate 
r, Galazy contains three stories, “For a Year,” by Annie | matter from the pens of Vieux Moustache, Jacob Abbott, Mary “LORD BYRON.” i 
2 Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip); ‘‘ Aunt Penelope’s Girlhood,” | E. Atkinson, and other weil known writers for childreo.— Piggcn am a . 
‘, by Anna L. Johnson; and “ Osborne’s Revenge,” by Henry | Harpers’ Magazine for July opens with the continuation of Jupé par les Témoins de sa Vie. 
+ James, Jr., whose ambition to excel is far beyond his ability | Mr. E. G. Squier’s series of papers, “ Among the Andes of BY THE MARCHIONESS DE BOISSY. 
,, to execute. There is a readable paper, “Our; Great Dia-| Peru avd Bolivia,” which is profusely illustrated. This is} The chapter in the work before us that will doubtless attract 
e monds,” by T. W.; another,“A Few Words About the | followed in the way of illustrated articles, by “ David Gar-| the most g:neral attention is that in which Byron’s marriage is 
- Nerves,” by Dr. W. H. Hammond; a third on “The Church | rick ;” “ The Fashions in Guinea ; ” ‘“‘ New York in the Revo- ee ee. Bays the ww dan- 
; of the Future ;” and s brief notice of Eastman Jobnson, the | lution ;” and “ Street Pavements.” Mre. Dinah Muloch Craik’s Tieate topic for the noble authoress—as Guteate oath werd kane 
h artist, by Eugene Benson. There are four poemlets by Ma-| charming love story, “ The Woman’s Kingdom,” grows in in- | been for Paris to enter upon the grounds of Helen's separation 
2 ria L. Pool; H. H. (not Henri Heine); the author of “ The | terest as it proceeds, and promises to bé one of her very best — ae — bys a - other fault to tind with 
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need not repeat a sad story, the fall particulars of which are 
given, and with becoming — in there volumes, For some 
never explained reason, Lady Byron left her husband; the 
caure being unknown, romour had full scope, and did not fail to 
give oll credit to one side and all blame to the other. Thereupon 
followed the really painful period of Byron’s history, No alla- 
sion is made to it in the volumes before us, but the witnesses 
of hie life in 1818, and until 1820, accord in reprobation of 
it; and Shelley bears unwilling testimony to his excesses at 
Venice. Byron avenged the wrongs which be conceived the 
world bad done him by the most reckless disregard of its opinion 
of bim, 

The war waged by society against Byron was for a time inter- 
necine. He, indeed, had first provoked hostilities by disdaining 
concealment of his irregularities, and society made its reprisals 
witbout inquiry and without measure. The number of his enemies 
was legion, for he bad not only sinned against virtue, but he had 
shocked the nerves of respectability, The Hdinburgh Review, 

mong other otjections to bis L/owrs of Idleness, had twitved him 
with being alord' Society, on its part, cried, “ Is it to be en- 
dured that, because a man happens to be a lord, he should walk 
in other ways than those trodden by his class?” Much, doubtless, 
might be conceded to rank, and some allowance made for genius. 
Not every excess routes the noble wrath whether of the lion or 
the unicorn. Sberidan’s addiction to the bottle, Chatles Fox’s to 
the gaming-table, the Duke of Norfolk’s to turtie and venison, 
and that of a greater than any of these to Burgundy and bul! 
dogs, were to be deplored, ut were not denounced. It is diffi- 
cult to perceive to what degree Byron's offences against public 
morals were more flagrant than theirs. Yet on him the tower io 
the social Siloam fell, amd the idol of a few London seasons, like 
a new Sejanus, was dragged from his pedestal and driven forth 
from the society which he was said to have dishonoured. Our 
authoress cannot be expected to understand how very thin a 
partition divides, in this country, social patience from social ivto- 
lerauce, and she therefore is more surprised and indignant than 
is perbaps quite necessary at Byron s ostracism by respectable 
Britons. She is yet more astonished at the obloquy which fol- 
lowed bim across the sea, up the Rhine. and over the Alps. His 
case was, indeed, a hard one. “ True Jedwood justice,” writes 
Lord Macaulay, ‘‘ was dealt out to bim. First came the execnu- 
tion, then the investigation, and last of all, or rather not at all, 
the accusation.” The Scotch peasants in 1649 fled from their 
hamlets before the face of Cromwell's ironsides because they had 
been told that the troopers impaled men alive, tossed children on 
their pikes, and cut off women’s breasts, and they could hardly 
be brought to believe that these lions in battle were well-con- 
ducted lambs in quarters or on march. As atrocious calumnies 
were uttered against Byron. It was popularly believed that the 
poet, his own Lara, Alp, and Conrad, had somewhere, and at 
some time not specified, after expressing his curiosity to know 
how an assassin might feel, gratified his curiosity by a practical 
experiment. In this respect, indeed, the poet shared the fate of 
Napoleon. The Emperor, it was alleged, and it was long an 
article of faith in rural balls and rectories, had blown up a house 
in Toulon—by a slight violation of chronology that house indeed 
was said to have been bis mother-in-law’s vile damnum accord- 
ingly—beeides baving poisoned a girl with arsenic at the military 
school, and renewed the abominations of Caprex in the palace 
of St. Cloud. The newspapers increased their circulation by re- 
cording Childe Harold's iniquities ; preachers their congrega- 
tions and their pew-rents by enjoining bearers to discard his 
writings, and inscribe anathema egainst his name. Furor arma 
ministrabat—tbe public was in one of its simooms of indignant 
virtue. 

But the season of inordinate fary was brief. The wheel had 
revolved ; respectability was vindicated ; scandal was satiated 
with the garbage it loves, or turned towards less noble victims, 
The pulpits ceased to illustrate a text or to point a moral at bis 
expense ; shilliog and penny-a-liners sheathed; eir stings 
dowegers, matron, and maid:ns once more thought themselves 
secure ; repentance followed upon the heels of wrath; the banish- 
ed Harold wou!d be welcome home agein; and the most zealous 
agitators began to ask themselves, not why they had do newell to 
be angry, but why they bac been angry atall. A second sum- 
mer arose for bis verse; not 8o bright, but more steady than the 
first. His poetry, indeed, became rather more than less objec- 
tionable than it bad been before the storm; but what of that? 
Was Shakepeare altogether clean, at least un-Bowdlerised ? Were 
our old dramatists, then returning to, favour, manuals for the 
young ? Did not our young men, * under thefespecial patronage” 
of reverend tutors and masters, study Virgil, Horace and Aris- 
tophanes? The hurricane had swept the sky , then came a calm, 
and after the calm a season of fair weather ; and Byron was again 
installed as monarch of English poetry—then, and until his death 
on the 18th of April,a824 ® . e 

Our opinion of Byron is confirmed by the volames which we 
now close, but it bas not been formed uponthem. For the state- 
ment of that opinion we will employ the testimony of one who 
knew him well, who deplored, while he judged charitably, his 
many failings, and who recognised in him, what less accurate 
observers missed, the presence and the activity of many virtues. 
In the following lines of Samuel Rogers we find the proper epi. 
taph of George Gordon, Lord Byron :— 


He is now at rest: 
And praise and blame fall on his ear alike, 
Now dull in death. Yes, Byron, thou art gone; 
Gone like a star that through the firmament 
Shot and was lost, in its eccentric course 
Dazzling, perplexing. Yet thy heart, methinks, 
Was generous, aoble—noble in its scorn 
Of all things low or little; nothing there 
Sordid or servile. If imagined wrongs 
Pursued thee, urging thee sometimes to do 
Things long regretted, oft, as many know, 
None more than I, thy gratitude would build 
On slight foundations ; and, if in thy life 
Not bappy, in thy death thou surely wert, 
Thy wish accomplished ; dying in the land 
Where thy young mind had caught ethereal fire ; 
Dying in Greece, and in a cause so glorious! 


——————_-—___- 
A LESSON FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


Politicians who care about the tendencies as well as the facts 
of modern legislation will do well to purchase a copy of the Al 
liance News ot the 6th June. They need not read the leaders,which 
are alwaye sermons, more or less effective, on the teetotaller's 
eleventh commandment, “ Tboh shalt not drink ;” but they will 
find at page 182 the text of an Act passed by the Legislatare of 
Massachusetts on the 17th of April of this year, which may teach 
them a good deal, particularly if they will remember the antece- 
dent circumstances, Massachusetts has for many years enjoyed 
what is commonly called a “* Maine Law,” that is, a law which 
treats the sale of intoxicating liquor a8 a criminal practice, to 
be suppressed by penal legislation. Owing, as the teetotailers 
think, to the spread of intelligence, but, as we imagine, to a pe- 
culiarity of climate which makes drinking a mania whevever 
indulged ip, the native or Yankee population of the Eastern 
States has contracted a moral horror of liquor similar in kind 





and degree to that entertained for the same reason by most 
Oriental legislators, Tbe majority of “ communicants,” almost 
all the elergy, and a vast number of the “respectable” classes 
pever touch liquor in any form, and never willingly eater a house 


Lord’s Supper. When such an.impression has reized upon an 
entire community, it is, of course, only consistent to prohibit 
the eale of liquor altogether, and the Maine Law, however op- 
pressive to individuals, becomes morally unobjectionable. i 
the concrece expression of the moral sense of the community, 
which has, of course, a right to insist that its conscience shall 
not be violently outraged within its own dominion. Such laws, 
however, are rarely obeyed by the classes whose moral sense is 
not so cullivated or so hypochondriacal, and the law 19 Massa- 


sale of whisky in the shape of medicine. The teetotallers, how- 
ever, considering the evasions as breaches of the moral Jaw, de- 
termined to carry the Liquor Act into effect, and recently euc- 
ceeded for a short time in making liquor uoprocurable, except 
after excessive expense and trouble, As they said, the * law 
was executed,’’ but they had overrated the beartiness of their sup- 
porters. Their excessive rigour cost them the support of the 
immense class who, although willing to prohibit temptation, were 
not willing to abolish the right of individual judgment ; an ex- 


| plosion of almost cynical feeling followed, and the Maine Law 


was repealed, to be replaced by the Licence Act republished in 
the Alliance News. 

This Act is considered by teetotallers ja measure lenient to 
criminality, so utterly wanting in force that “freedom for the 
liquor trade” would be a better appellation, arid is described by 
Governor Bullock, who, nevertheless, declined to veto it, in the 
following terms :—* The fourth section of the Bill throws open 
public bars and tippliog-bouses io every quarter of the State. 
It leads into temptation the young and the weak; it spreads a 
enare for the stranger and the unwary. It replaces thrift with 
waste ; and the peace of quiet neighbourhoods with boisterous 
aud reckless disorder. It is destructive to the iofluences of the 
family aod the fireside ; adverse to good morals, and repugnant 
to the religious sentiment of the community.” Yet this Act, thus 
described, will strike the mejority of Englishmen as strong \o the 
verge of despotism, as intertering not ouly with the rights of the 
individual, but with the position of the family, as throwing a 
cause of discord into every house throughout the State. After 
some clauses intended to establish a licence system not differing 
materially from that in force in this country, and a proviso ena- 
bling avy municipality, or county, or parish to probibit the sale 
ot liquor—the priuciple of our own Permissive bill—and a most 
valuable paragraph declaring tbat adulteration sball involve 
forfeiture of licence, and a clause prohibiting absolutely the sale 
of liquor to any person under twenty-one years of age, the Act 
proceeds :— 


* Section 15.—When any person, by the excessive use of intoxi 
cating liquors, injures bis health, exposes his family to want or 
violence, or the town or cliy of his settlement to expense, the 
Mayor and Aldermen, and the selectmen of such town or city, 
shall, in writing, forbid any licensed person to sell or dejiver to 
him any such liquor for the residue of the year of his licence ; 
and they may, iu like mavner, forbid any person licensed in any 
other city or town to sell or deliver such liquor to such person 
during the time aforesaid ; and said prohibition shall be recorded 
by the city or town clerks in a record book of said city or town, 
and the Mayor and Aldermen, and selectmen shall, in like man- 
ner, from year to year, renew such probibition, as to such per- 
sons as, in their opinion, shall not have reformed.” * 

“Section 17.—A married woman may have an action of tort in 
her own name against any person who has sold or given to, or 
purchased or procured for her husband any liquors, in violation 
of the twg preceding sections, and may recover compensation for 
any loss or injury accruing to her thereby, and whatever she may 
recover shall be her own property; and any child of a person 
living with. and dependent in whole or in part upon said person 
to or for whom any liquor may have been sold, g*ven, or pur- 
chasec, or procured in violation of the two preceding sections, 
may have a like action in his own name, or if a minor, in the 
name of guardian or next friend, snd may recover compensation 
for any loss or injury accruing to him tuereby, and whatever may 
be recovered shail be his own property. And any person may 
have a like action tc recover compensation for any loss or injury 
accruing to him by means of any such sale, gilt, purchase, or 
transfer in violation of the two preceding sections.” 


Nominally, the penalty for any breach of the 15th clause is 
only a fine of £10, but there is asubsequent clause imposing for 
breach of any proviso in the Act a fine of £50 and imprisonment 
for six months, and forfeiture of a licence worth, it may well be, 
many thousands of pounds. In fact, the act may fairly be con- 
strued as totally prohibiting the sale of liquor to any person 
whom his neighbours, themselves probably teetotallers, consider 
likely to be injured by a dram, The community is invested with 
legislative power, not over itself, but over certain individuals 
within itself; is authorized so to regulate liberty that the citizen 
shall not at his own discretion drink more than is good for him. 
It accepts, in fact, that paternal relation once asserted by des- 
potic governments, and claims to protect the citizen not only 
from others, but from himeelf, and not only from vice, but from 
ao indifferent habit which may degeverate intoavice. The Act, 
if carried to its logical conclusion, would in fact justify the “ se- 
lect men,” or deacons of the community, in telling John Smith 
that he spent too much on mutton, that his dinner was too heavy 
for his digestion, and that all butchers would be prohibited from 
dealing with him any more. 


————$_——_—__— 
“ LOWDOWNERS.” 


We should be sorry to naturalize the word which we have 
placed at the head of this paper, but it is difficult to find a 
more expressive or a more ‘yr term for the subject to 
which we are about to refer. In an American magazine (Put- 
nam’s), we find an account of a people exhibiting a state ot 
society to which it is instructive to call attention. We are, 
perbaps, prone at times here, when vexed by some adminis 
trative blockbeadedness, to wish that we enjoyed what is 
termed the greater freedom and vivacity of Democratic Gov- 
ernment. It is well, therefore, to look occasionally into the 
conditions of life which now and then spring up in America, 
and which, certainly, in the following instance, does not pro- 
voke our national jealousy. 

A contributor to Putnam's Magazine, who was appointed 
“ Bureau Major” over a region in in Western South Carolina, 
in the course of his duties, was brought 10 contact with a caste 
of the population whom he calls low-down people or Low- 
downers. His first applicant for relief was a woman, who 
complained that her husband had cut away from her, although 
he had “ contracted to keep her for ninety-nine years.” When 
asked why she was not regularly married, the lady answered, 
“ tbat the defaulter couldn’t marry her because he had's wile.” 
The Major was compelled to say that the case was one in 
which he had no jurisdiction. We are told that the story is 
typical of the moral depravity of the Lowdowners, “The war 








has left so many wives without husbands and go many girls 


chusetts was habitually evaded, generally, we believe, by the | 


where it is used. So far, indeed, is the feeling carried, that the | ragb.’ ” 
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without the chance of marriage. Thirteen thousand men of 
South Carolina dead in battle or.of wounds! . ... The state 
is swarming with widows and girls who emigrate afier the 
garrisons, and lead a life like that of the ‘ Wrens of the Cur- 
The soldiers find it difficult to marry but easy 


Nor do the women sbrink from the protection 
even af the niggers. When their husbands and relatives were 
out of the way, they accepted them almost cheerfully. “ In- 
tanticide is unknown, because shame is unknown.” Drunken- 
ness is not so common, in consequence of thg high price of 
whisky. * “If our vagrant friend,” writes the Major, “ cannot 
become the humble retainer of a distillery, taking pay in kind 
for his services, and consuming himse)f off the face of the earth 
with rotgut, he generally limits his enjoyment to hog, hominy, 
and laziness.” The women, it must be said for them, are 
temperate; the Msjor says be never saw one of them intox- 
icated. Nothing can equal the improvidence of the “low- 
downers.” What they get by begging they spend at once in 
tobacco, clothing, and provisions, lying down in a slough of 
idleness until hunger compels them to some exertion or more 
begging. 

it appears numbers of them were dependents on the wealthy 
planters, and on the abolition of the planters they consider that 
they Lave a claim to be fed by the United States. The Major 
on “ draw-day ” was besieged with petitioners for alms, who 
came to take them as if they were bank dividends. They all 
want the land. They want the forfeited estates given up to 
them, although they have no definite ideas whatever of pro- 
ceeding to cultivate farms. If they got fifty acres each for 
nothing, the Major thinks that in twenty years the moneyed 
and frugal classes would purchase it back from them, and the 
last state of the Lowdowners would be worse than the first. 

All the ladies smoke : young and old smoke tobacco. Two, 
a mother and daughter, who called on the Major, asked him 
for his pipe during the course of conversation. The brothers 
of the girl and her father had been Lowdowners, and were 
eithef killed in the war or executed as deserters, They were 
as good for nothing asthe women. The Major is surprised 
that suicide is not more common amongst Lowdowners, but 
gives the proper reason when he states that they possess so 
degraded an ideal of existence that they are exposed to “ no 
harrowing disappointment over its failures.” They are not 
troubled with either religion or superstition. They are too 
gross even to believe in ghosts. The fighting is worse than 
even in the worst parts of London. The women claw and 
tear each other on the slightest provocation. A story is told 
of one“ Joheny O'Neil,” who stole a negro girl from his 
neighbours, which would lose its force completely on being 
translated from the language of tue Major. Mr. O'Neil is 
graphically touched off as “ one of the reddest of Irishmen, 
with shioing corkscrew ringlets of red hair, sharp features 
and snapping green eyes; lean, leathery, crouching, and 
springy, he so danced sbout my office in the excitement of 
telling his story that it seemed as if he might at any moment 
run up the wall like a lizard or spider.” Mr. O'Neil and his 
neighbours whacked and beat each other in a promiscuous 
and liberal mavner constantly. The national style in which 
Mr. O'Neil accounted for a brutal attack on an old woman 
is worth quoting. “Oh, ye can’t do anything with those on- 
raisouable crattures,” responded Mr. O'Neil. “ Sich tempers 
as they’ve got! Wouldn't so much as take your letther out 
of me hands. And now the old woman is going to prosecute 
me because, she says, 1 tbrampled on her. J can prove on me 
Bible oath, that ali I did was to fall over her as I was a-thryin’ to 
band her the letther.” It is not an uncommon thing for the 
natives to fire off a gun into the dark in the chance of killing 
& man or so, if they hear the least stir. After what the Major 
describes as a great nocturnal fight between the Toneys and 
Fosters, when the Toneys had driven the Fosters out ot their 
domicile, Mrs. Foster “bung about the battic-field for an 
hour, cursing by herself and meditating projects of vengeance, 
The male Tony, a sallow youth of eighteen, hearing some 
noise in the neighbouring darkness, got down anold musket, 
and blazed away ata venture, sending the bullet through a post 
not a yard from his aunt.” When the sister of the sportsman was 
remonstrated with for her brother’s want of consideration, she 
naively remarked, “ Wal, folks needn't be hangin’ round folks’ 
houses after dark ; what else could they look for but to git 
shot at?” A boy named Langston, only fourteen years old, 
had applied simultaneously with a negro for the loan of a 
fishing-ret. The boy was retused, and he went home, got a 
musket, and then laid in wait by the river until the negro 
came to the bank, when the lad shot him stone dead. So 
constant are outrages amongst the Lowdowners that when- 
ever an atfray evds in slaughver, on one or both sides, “ the 
respectable portion of the community, if it is interested at all, 
thanks God and takes courage.” The Major is of opinion that 
blacks are often potted by the white Lowdowners, simply in 
what he calls the “ exercise of the ordinary pugnacity” of the 
latter, in point of fact, they went nigger-shooting in order to 
keep their hands in for the more exciting amusement of mur- 
dering each other. “They could not shoot slaves in the good 
old times without coming in conflict with the slaveowner and 
getting the worst of it.” Now, however, they can practice at 
the manumitted slaves without being interfered with by those 


who were concerned in the slaves as chattels.—London Spee- 
tator. 





Tue Brsnor or ONTARIO ON THE IRISH CaURCH.—The 
Bishop of Ontario writes to the Guardian:—“‘ The general 
opinion held by calm lookers-on is, that the Irish Church is 
doomed as an establishment. The precedent will certainly be 
disastrous to all establishments, but I see no reason to infer 
that the church will either perish or become impaired in use- 
fulness. As a bishop of a church which has gone through the 
ordeal of disestablishment, I am incline* to believe that the 
Irish Church may flourish when separated from the State. 
The resolutions of Mr. Gladstone will leave the church in 
possession otf all property, I suppose, that has been acquired 
by private benefaction, and of the glebe houses and church 
edifices, and also will leave the clergy in possession of their 
incomes for life. Now, a precedent bas been established in 
the disendowment of the Canadian Church which may be 
usefully followed in Ireland. Instead of the clergy retalaing 
their rent-charges, &c., for the term of their natural life, let 
the State at once take possession of these revenues, and 
to the church « capital sum in commutation of the clergy life 
interest. The income of bishops and clergy is say £500 
which may be commuted, perbaps, for 13 years’ purchase, or, 
at all events, for 10 years’ purehbase. Thus the church will at 
once acquire five million pounds sterling of endowment. The 
interest of this sum will not suffice to pay the present ifttum- 
bents their full stipends; but now is the time to show a spirit 
of self-sacrifice, and if the Lrish clergy will follow the example 
of the Canadian clergy, all of whom, except one man, com- 
muted their life annuities and threw their money into a com. 
mon fund, they will earn the admiration of the world. Any 
deficiency in their stipends may surely be made up by the 
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voluntary contributions of the landowners of Ireland, five- 
sixths of whom are Protestants, and would be supplemented 
by donations trom the English branch of the church. To sum 
up; the result would be that the irish Church will find itself 
in possessiow of five million of pounds, all its churches and 
lebe-houses, Diocesan and Provincial Synods, and liberty. 
he further result will be increased life and missionary zeal, 
in consequence of the necessity of falling back on the powers 
of the church asa spiritual organization, while the only ap- 
rent difference that the world will see between the estab- 
ished and the disestablished church will be that four bishops 
will be excladed yearly from the House of Lords. I believe 
that not even will the dignity or social status of bishops and 
clergy be in the least degree diminished, while many advan- 
tages, which I need not mention, will accrue. Of course, | 
do not mean to defend the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, but merely to express my own ‘ Nil desperandum.’” 
canis 


How Russian MaGisTRATES TAKE AN INsuLT.—A few days 
back a M. Nikitine, cited before a Moscow magistrate and con- 
demned to pay a fine, gave the judge a blow on the cheek. 
He was of course immediately arrested, but, according to usage, 
the magistrate thus outraged had to resign. At the meeting 
of the municipal body of Moscow one of the members, refer- 
ring to the incident, which was the talk of the whole city, de- 
clared that to encourage such acts as that of M. Nikitine by 
accepting the resignation of the judge was sheer folly. (The 
magistrates are elected “y the Dowma—the municipal body— 
and are dependent on it.) He concluded by proposing an ad- 
dress to the damaged dignilary, expressing the sentiments of 
profound sympatby entertained by the municipality, and in- 
sisting on the withdrawal of his resignation. The proposition 
was unanimously adopted, and the address was drawn up and 
signed by the mayor, Prince Stcherbatoff, and all the syndoic. 





Tue Caitpren’s CrusapE.—In' the summer of 1213 a boy 
was noticed wandering from town to town in France. His hand 
was never stretched out for alms, nor his voice subdued into the 
beggar’s whine. He belonged not to the tribe of vagrant sta- 
dents, and still less to that of the mountebank or the picaroon. 
Neither did he carry either of those universal passports—the 
palmer’s staff, or the gleeman’s cithara. Unlike each aod all of 
these, his mien was saintly and his conduct irreproachable. 
Wherever he went he chanted the words, “ Lord Jesus, give us 
back the Holy Cross !’’ pausing only to indulge in fervent prayer. 
In a little time he was universally revered as the messenger of 
Heaven, and bappy was that house esteemed wherein he deigned 
to take up his loging. But soon alarm began to permeate and 
deepen the awe with which be was everywhere regarded. And 
truly the effect of bis example was appalling. All at once a 
strange infatuation seized on all the boys of the same age. No 
sooner was his voice heard in any town or hamlet, than out they 
poured, mustered in his track, and accompanied bim blindly 
whithersoever it pleased him to direct his course, Bolts and 
bars were useless to restrain them; tears and prayers to turn 
them from their purpose. They bastened to quit father, mother, 
home, everything that was dearest, to follow this strange leader, 
aod chant with him, “ Lord Jesus, give us back the Holy Cross !” 
They came to bim by tweuties, by hundreds, by thousands. 
Every day added to the throng, until at lengih no city would con- 
sent to receive them within its walle. Having gathered this great 
host, he directed its march towards the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. Himself led the way reclining in a chariot lined with 
closks. After him pressed the countless throug, chanting “ Lord 
Jesus, giveus back the Holy Cross.” And every instant they 
trampled the weaker to death, as they struggled for the place 
nearest to their leader’s car, for he among them was envied ex- 
ceedingly who could touch his person or gather a thread from his 
robe. In the end the whole of them perished, on the land or in 
the sea.—CornMill Magazine. 





Drying WiLp FLowers.—I have plearure in§sending “ Wild 
Rose” the directions that were given me for drying flowers, but 
I am doubtful of their succeeding with wild flowers, which fade 
8o much more quickly than cultivated ones, that they generally 
lose all their he uty before they can even be brought home. The 
chief points to attend to are to dry the specimens quickly, tho- 
roughly, and with a pressure that will not crush them. A good 
method is to place each specimen in a sheet of Drown paper, and 
interpose several empty sheets between each that is filed; then 
to place them in a napkin, and press them gently for the first 
day or two, just enough to prevent the leaves and flowers from 
sbrivelling. When the papers are quite{damp separate them, 
and spread them on the floor of a room where they can dry a Jit- 
tle, then gather them together and place them again in the press, 
rather increasing the pressure. This operation shouid b> re- 
peated daily till the flowers are quite dry. A quicker and bet- 
ter, but more troublesome way, is to shift the flowers daily out of 
their damp papers iato hot and dry ones, immediately pressing 
them dowa,— Fora. 


Mave “BeavutiruL For Ever”—Bcr not Happy.—An 
action has been recently brought in London, in wheh a Mrs. 
Borrodaile accuses Madame Rachel, alias Mrs. Leverson, of per- 
suading her to part with £4000. Mrs, B.,a widow of half a cen- 
tury, and willing to form a new matrimonial alliance, consulted 
Madame Rachel, who advised her to be made “ beautiful 
for ever,” to which she assented at a cost of £1000. The com- 
plainant furtber states that defendant promised her a marriage 
with Lord Ranelagh, who was said to be in love with her. The 
supposed lovers communicated by letter,and so immineot did a 
match appear, that the complainant says she ordered a trous- 
@eau at Pike's, at a cost of £1260. The diamonds included in 
the trousseau were returned, and £100 paid for the use of them. 
Two sums of £700 each are also alleged to have been paid to 
Madame Rachel, with other sums, avowedly for Lord Ranelagh, 
Finally, it is said that certain goods, at a cost of £150 to £160, 
were ordered ia view of the expected marriage. All these goods 
and money passed into Madame Rachel's hands. It is needless 
to add that the real Lord Ranelagh emphatically repudiates all 
knowledge of the affair, and that Madame Rachel avows ber abi- 
lity to meet the charge. Meanwhile, she finds two sureties for 
£1000 each. 





Marrmp Women’s Property.—The second reading of the 
Bill enabling married women to bold persoval property of their 
own was carried only by the casting vote of the Speaker, 123 
appearing on each side of the question, and neither Mr. Disraeli 
nor Mr. Gladstone voting. The Speaker voted, of course, not 
upon the merits, but on the Old constitutional principle of 
so giving his vote as to secure the House another opportunity of 
considering the subject—namely, the third reading. Mr. Lopes 
and Mr. E. K. Karsiake led off the opp in speeches of lit- 
tle weight, Mr. Lopes insisting upon the horror of subjecting wo- 
men to arrest for debt—“ perhaps at the dinner-table.” Since 
women, it widowed or single, are already liabie to arrest for debt, 
even at the dinner-table, we do not see the extraordiaary horror 





of the suggestion." Is not the unprotected condition of the women 
who are at present so liable, rather an aggravation than an alle- 
viation of the misfortune? Mr. Lowe’s speech was the ablest and 
best on the women’s side of the matter. He suggested that the 
law, in confiscating married women’s personal property and hand- 
ing it over to the husband, must have been i ded to anticip 
and remove the temptation under which he would otherwise bave 
laboured to extract it from them bytyranny. Mr. Mill ‘admitted 
that if married women were to hold their own property they 
must be made liable for their own debts, and Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
showed that the change of law be had proposed works very well 
in the Northern States of America. The Bill, after being read 
a second time, was referred for amendment to a Select Commit- 
tee—and there, we suppose, is an end of it for the present year. 
—Spectator. 
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New Uses or Etecrro-MaGNEtiIsM.—For ornamentation 
electricity is coming into use. You may see at a fashionable ball 
at Paris’a lady, on the top of whose head sits a butterfly or a 
homming-bird. The fly and the bird flutter their wings in the 
most natural way possible. How is it managed? Why, within 
the chignon are concealed a small battery and a minute Rbum- 
korff coil. On the bosom of another may be a brooch, with a 
head upon it, the eyes of which turn in all directions. This, too, 
is accomplished by the use of a battery and coil so minute as to 
be concealed within the brooch itself. These small batteries, 
easily carried about the person, are the invention of M. Trouvé. 
The batteries of zinc, excited by solution of sulphate of mercury, 
are enclosed in vulcanite cells, so that the exciting solution can- 
not escape to the damage of the wearers.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


A Pruvcess REPRESENTED AS A MURDERESsS.—The Prin- 
cess de Furstenberg, a lady highly respected at Vienna, has just 
laid a complaint before the police of Berlin, in consequence of a 
misuse made of her portrait by a photographer of that capital. 
Wishing to publish a likeness of the Caroness Julie Ebergenyi, 
recently convicted of murder, he charged a colleague at Vienna 
to procure him one. The latter not being able to succeed, sim- 
ply purchased a carte-de-visite of the Princess e Furstenberg, 
which having been copied, has been sold by thousands as the 
portrait of the poisoner. What renders the fact still more un- 
pleasant is that the pictures reproduced in the illustrated news- 
papers are excellent resemb/ances of the princess, 





FemALe SurFRAGE.—The overseers of Salford have arrived 
at the conclusion that “ they have no alternative but to place all 
duly qualified females on the next Parliamentary register for the 
borough.”, The new Reform Act distinctly limits the franchise to 
“every man” who satisfies the conditions laid down ; but the 
overseers are of opinion that this does not necessarily exclude 
women, as an Act passed in the thirteenth year of her Majesty 
provides ‘that all words importing the masculine gender sball 
be deemed and taken to include females, and the singular to in- 
clude the plural and the plural the singular, uoless the contrary 
as to gender or number is expressly provided.” 





Tax Great Hanven Festival at SYDENHAM.—The pre- 
parations for this great celebration, says a London paper, may 
be said to be complete in all respects. The chorus will num- 
ber in alla little short of 3,500. The entire orchestra will 
consist of 4.000 performers. The preparations for rendering 
the Great Transept of the Crystal Palace acoustically perfect 
have been in active progress tor many months. The a 
ances by which this will be accomplished are ready to be fixed 
in their respective places immediately, and in this respect it 
may be fairly asserted that a surprise is in store. The Great 
Transept, the width of which is nearly double the diameter of 
the dome of St. Paul’s, will be converted into one vast concert 
hall, enclosed on every side, its enormous arched roof being 
enclosed trom the sun by external cloth coverings. 





Wuitsun Customs.—In the “ Whitsuntide Annual,” just 
publisbed, Mr. A. G. E. Heine, in an article on “ Whitsun- 
tide in Great Britain,” says: “ Among singular customs, now 
obsolete, observed in the Whitsun season, may be noticed one 
at Ensham (Oxford). There the townspeople were alloweddo 
cut down and carry away as much timber as they could lay 
in the abbey yard, the churchwardens making the first chop 
on the trees, As much as they could carry out, in spite of 
the opposition of the servants, they were to keep for the re- 
paration of the church. By this service they kept the 1ight 
of commonage. Kidlington, in the same county, had a cus- 
tom, on the Monday after Wiitsun week, to run after a live 
fat lamb. The manner was that the maids of the town, havin 
their hands tied behind them, should pursue the lamb unli 
one caught it with her teeth. This expert was titled ‘ The la- 
dy of the lamb.’ The victim was then dressed, and, with the 
skin hanging on, carried on a pole before the lady and her 
companions to the green. Here a morris dance was perform- 
ed, and the rest of the day spent in dancing and merry-making. 
The ~ following the lamb was part baked, boiled, and roast- 
ed for the lady's feast, where she presided with her compan- 
ions, music, and attendants. And thus the affair ended.” 





Russtanisine PoLanp.—A letter from Warsaw, in the Jour- 
nal de Posen ot the 28th ult. says:—“ The fury of Russianising 
is growing worse and more rigorous. A fresh ukase of the 
Czar’s, which bas not yet been published, interdicts the ad- 
mission of Poles and Catholics to superior offices in the pub- 
lic service. The Russian language is replacing the Polish in 
all public and private transactions. Within the last few days 
the police have recommenced treating with severity ladies who 
wear mourning garments. After the cholera of last year, and 
typhus which raged severely for some months, a large num- 
ber of families adopted mourning habits, without any idea of 
political demonstration. This the Russians we'!l know; but 
they require that no one shall be in mourning without a per- 
mission, which must be shown on every demand of the police 
agents. The Russian language is also enforced upon all the 
mistresses-of boarding schools for young ladies.” 





Lonpon Omnrscses.—The public complaints against the 
chief omnibus Se ay be the metropolis for their bad omni- 
buses are notorious in London. With few exceptions the ac- 
commodation is so stinted as fo be really indecent ; and the 
vehicles are either close and stuffy on the one hand, or on the 
other are ventilated from wide and gaping apertures behind 
the horses and drivers, sweeping the foul air from without 
through the omnibus like wind through a funnel along the 
heads of the p gers, an ing neuralgic attacks, more 
especially amongst elderly people, trom which they may suffer 
for weeks from a single exposure to such stupid an Ba 
rapt arrangements. There are a few exceptions; some of the 
omnibuses being large and roomy, as well as more sensibly 
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public avoid them,—a very unlikely thing, unless there be some 
special reason, such as a preference for other companies who 
have not given cause of offence to the public. The Builder in 
treating on the subject, says :—“The fact of three horses being 
required for these omnibuses, while the stuffy little herring 
boxes of the old sort require only two, though carrying aot 
far short of the same number of passengers, seems to be a 
much more probable explanation of the threatened withdraw- 
al of the only few decent vehicles than the actual avoidance 
of these latter by the London public.” 


PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING.—When Jupiter Tonans 
hurls his bo!ts about our heads, as he has lately done with un- 
usual vigour, we cast our eyes above and around to see if we are 
in the neighbourhood of a lightning conductor, and if we see 
one, even at a distance, think ourselves safe. But very errone- 
ous notions are popularly entertained as to the area over which 
these armatures extend their protecting influence. There have 
been many ivstances in which buildings furnished with a con- 
ductor at one point, have been struck at another. A powder 
magazine at Purfleet was thus injured a centuryago. The ques- 
tion of the sphere of protection bas not received all the attention 
it deserves, but it has not been utterly neglected. It is generally 
accepted as an axiom, that the preserving action of a lightaing 
rod extends all around it to a horizontal distance equal to twice 
the height of the rod above the roof or other object to which it 
is fixed. So that, if a rod stands 20 feet above a stack of chim- 
neys, it will Only cover such buildings as are within 40 feet of it, 
and on a level with its fixing point. This is little enough to 
show how emall is the protectionjweare likely to receive from a 
neighbouring paratonnerre. ” 





Count BisMARK.—The semi-official Nord-deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung publishes some interesting information, derived from 
Count Bismark’s ‘physician, respecting the health of the minis- 
ter. It says that the Count has, since 1865, been constantly suf- 
fering from nervous debility caused by excessive mental work, 
and itis only by sheer force of will that he has been enabled to 
pursue incessant labour so long. It bas, therefore, become ab- 
solutely necessary that he should not resume his political duties 
until bis nervous powers are completely re-established by a life 
of quiet retirement and leisure. The Count is at this moment 
suffering from pleurisy, but, so far as that illness is concerned, is 
advancing towards convalescence. It will be some time, how- 
ever, before he recovers from it entirely, as, like all the other 
parsing illnesses from which be has suffered dering the last few 
years, it is but an indication of permanent nervous debility, and 
was produced only by momentary and unusual calis on QGount 
Bismark’s energies.— Pall Mall Gazette. 

STeEL Buiarp Batis.—The last new use of steel is for 
the manufacture of billiard balls. It is claimed for the metal 
balls that they are more elastic than those of Ivory, and are 
not liable to crack and chip. But how aboutthe weight? An 
ordinary ivory ball weighs about five ounces, and as steel is 
rather more than four times as dense as ivory, the new balls, 
if they be solid, must weigh over a pound and a half each. 
Play with such would be bard work. One great merit of the 
steel balls would certainly be their stability of form : ivory 
balls are apt to get out of trutb, asa mechanic would say; 
which their steel rivals are not likely to do. : 





PaRISIAN AMUSEMENTS AND Dress.—The beau «deal of 
amusements for Parisians at the present moment is to listen 
to good music in the open air, under leaty trees. So t 
stroll out in the evening, under the chesnuts of the Cham 
i? into the circular garden where the strains of 
M. de liévre’s orchestra may be heard. Just within the 
gates is a spot where the habitues congregate tosee everyone 
who comesin, Last Friday the concert gardens was crowd- 
ea, the adjacent roads were filled with carriages, and at nine 
o'clock hundreds of chairs were occupied. Ooe might fancy 
that many centuries and many nations were passing before 
one, 80 varied are the costumes which our fashionables have 
brought into eyeryday life. Louis XV. dresses move round, 
perched on tafl red-beeled boots; there go Dolly Varden’s 
cherry ribbons and looped-up skirts; bere are Spanish man- 
tillas ; ’80 dresses, short and frilled ; bodices and striped petti- 
coats, which remind one of Swiss chalets; and flowered 
skirts @ la Watteaw. They are now pacing to the march of 
Tannhauser, which is admirably executed. Mr. Levy, an 
English musician, is a great favourite at these Champs Elysées 
concerts, and all stop to listen as he advances with his cornet- 
a-piston, which he plays with great delicacy and sentiment. 
A final galop, in which all the instruments have something to 
do, and the concert is at anu end. 








SouTHERN EMANCIPATION.—The Suturday Review says, 
touching one of the resolutions lately voted by tue Chicago 
Convention :— 

“ & declaration of s thy for peoples s ling for their 
-_ . oan ad remeed to ifeland, uals Urete is in- 

u or the o! og Turke the same ca’ 
with — . . merry 

Sume of our other contemporaries have further suggested 
that this resolution was meant to catch the Irish vote for Ge- 
neral Grant. To suppose that it relates to Ireland and the 
Irish in any degree, what @ strange supposition! Why, Ire 
land is not struggling at all. Tne American Irish Fenians, 
indeed, tried to make Ireland struggle for a Kepublic; but 
they failed. Ireland is an integral part of the United King- 
dom. Corresponding union has still to be re-established in 
the United States. In America, at least, Liberality, like Cha- 
rity, begins at home. When tbe Chicago Convention de- 
clared its sympathy for peoples struggling for their rights, the 
Southerners, held under by military torce, were, of course, the 
people that it was particularly thinking of. — Punch. 


MopERN GUNNERY, AND WHAT IT CAN Do.—Some interest- 
ing practice was carried on the other day at Shoeburyness with 
the 12-inch muzzie-loading rifled gun of 23 tons, tiriag com- 
mon shell of 600lb. weight, with the ordinary charge of 60ib. 
of gover. Tbe gun is mounted on & wrought-iron carriage 
and platform, placed on a turn-table in rear of a wooden 
structure representing an iron fort, through the poriholes or 
embrasures of which the gun is laid and fired. The object 
was to ascertain how quickly the gun could be loaded, aimed, 
and fired by an ordinary detacl t of one officer, one non- 
commissioned officer, and 17 gunners. The gun was carefully 
laid each round at a smal! target 1000 ‘yards’ distance, and five 
rounds were fired in seven minutes and thirty-nine seconds, 
or at an average of one minute thirty seconds for each round. 
The practice was excellent. We leave our readers w iuiagine 
what would have been the effect produced on an enewy’s 
ironclad bad she been under the abovefire with Pa!ii-- )70- 
jectiles fired with battering charges. She would tay. 4 va 
struck every time, and in less than eight minus woud 








arranged as to veaotilation. The company now threaten to 
w these few larger "buses on the pretence that the 


have received from one gun alone the impact of 8000 ». \t irun, 
@ total “energy” of 24,300 foot wons. 
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Conpuctsp BY Captain G. H. MACKBNZIB 


PROBLEM, Ne. 1,016.—By Herr Conrad Bayer. 


BLACK. 





Yi 


Oo ae f 


Y 





Y; 














WHITE. 
White toplayand mate in 4 moves. 





SoLuTION TO PROBLEM NO.1,015. 


second player the chance of moving the Q Kt to K 
(0) The object of this move is to keep a cont 

the white king, by threatening mate at K 8 if ever the line be 

open. . 

(ce) To enable him, if possible, to advance P to K B 4, which 

would win a piece for Black in the present position. 

(d) A hasty move; 4 little reflection would have shown the for- 
- move of Q Rto K Kt4. 

(e) This isan error; White ought to have played K to K Kt 
sq. But even then, though enabled to win Biack’s Kt, and 
already the exchange and a pawn ahead, we doubt whether White 
could have won the game ; for ple, let us supp 





(f) This appears to be White’s best resource, as Black threat- 
ens, after taking & P with R, to take the Kt with his R, and then 
check with Kt at K R5. It ts plain that he loses the Q if he take 
Kt with P. 

(g) The best move, we believe, as it will be found that White 
is compelled to return with the Kt to K B3. 

(h) White here falls into a snare; and it is curious that the re- 
ply of Black leaves the second player without resource. 


— London Field. 





Two Ways wits RascaLpom.—There are two ways of do- 
ing most things, to say nothiog of masterly inactivity, or bot 
doing them at all, which is pleasantest in bot weather. We all 
know the extreme politeness dieplayed by our excellent Police 
Magistrate towards crimioals, and the careful avoidance of any 
expressions likely to wound the feelings of those interesting ob- 
jects, and to notify to them the opinion of Society on their do- 
ings. That # one way. 
no America there is another. We learn from the New York 
Leader that— 


(a) P tks P, first, is slightly stronger, as it would not give the | states that in ancient effigies of the dog, “ with the exception of 
4 


one Egyptian instance, no eculpture of (be early Grecian era pro- 


inual menace OD | duces representations of hounds wit completely drooping ears ; 


those with them balf pendulous are missing in the wost ancient, 
and this character increases, by degrees, in the works of the Ro- 
man period.” Godron bas also remarked that “the pigs of the 
ancient Egyptians had not their ears enlarged and pendent.” 
But it isremarkable that the drooping of the ears, though proba- 
bly the effect of disuse, is not accompanied by any decrease in 
size ; on tbe contrary, when we remember that animals so dif- 
ferent as fancy rabbits, certain Indian breeds of the goat, our 
petted spaniels, bloodhounds, and other dogs, have enormously 
elongated ears, it would appear as if disuse actually caused an 





White. Black. 
99 K to K Kt increase in length. With rabbits, the drooping of the much 
= 30 Q tks K P 30 Ptke Kt elongated ears bas affected even the structure of the skull— 
YY 31 Rto K B4 3L P tke KBP double ch | 47#mals and Plants under Domestication, by D. Carwin, M.A. 

& Y Yy, 32 K tks P $$ TY, — 
Roa Wd 33 K to Kts | 33 Q to K KS ch Tue LaTe Ragan oF SaRAwax.—Sir James Brooke, bet- 
Ys WEY, Yj Y 34 K to RS ter known as Rajah Brooke, died recently, at his bouse ia De- 
Y g Y at White must lose his Kt, and has we believe not much chance | v« nsbire, his dream of conquering Borneo, and turning it into 

7 of winning. 


an English Java, still unfulfilled. He was a bold, upright, and 
somewhat over stern adventurer, with a’talent not only for con- 
quering, but for coneiliating Eastern races, The Dyaks, whom 
be «mote so pitilessly to put down piracy, rote at his summons 
when he was attacked by the Chinese, and extirpated his ene- 
mies, and he reigned in Sarawak an unquestioned despot, without 
a European soldier at his back. Fifty years ago be would have 
added a second India to the Empire, and even as it was he gave 
the British name a prestige in the Archipelago which makes the 
Dutchmen writhe. Worse men and feebler have ere thie been 
jaid in Westminster Abbey, but we suppore no claim will be 
made for the last Englishman who has waged and won a private 
war.—Spectator. 





LATE GERMAN Fets.—The Kempiner Gazette gives an inter- 
esting accouat of the night fée given to the members of the 
German Customs’ Parliament by the Crown Prince and Prin- 
cess of Prussia. The féte, which was a magnificent one, took 
place in the new Palace at Potsdam, and is stated to have 
been “ not only remarkable for the elegance and good taste of 


White. Black. the arrangements, but also for an unrestricted tone of conver- 
1 QtoK3 1 Btks R “Judge Dowling, of Boston, is eminently fitted for his i- | sation, such asis seldom to be met with at court.” The 
2QtoKkK6 2 Any move tion. He is prompt, intelligent, decided, humane. He will get) Crown Princess did the honours in the most amiable manner; 
3 Q mates through a hundred cases in an hour. Discharge, fine, imprison-| received the members at the foot of the terrace, had most of 


CHESS INTELLIGENCE. 
The little match between Dr. Ward and Mr. Mackenzie, [the 


latter giving the odds of the Kt] was brought to a conclusion last 
week. Score: Dr. W. 2; Mr. M. 5. 





CHE88 iN NEW YORK. 


A game played afew days ago at the New,York Chess Club, 
between Messrs, Perrin and Mackenzie. 


Bisnop’s GaMBIT. 


ment, follow rapidly, mingled with paternal advice.”” 


And the writer follows this eulogiam, which we understand 
is really deserved, by a specimen of Judge Dowling’s talk to 


“ A man complains of a girl for breaking his windows. The 
Judge gets at the story ina minute. ‘So you turned her out of 
doors, and she smashed your windows, did she? I wish she had 
broken your head. Great, idle, lazy vagabond, living on tie 
blood and bones of these poor creatures; if I catch you in my 
court sgain I'll send you up for six months. Clear out!" And 
the chap-fallen fellow leaves the court-room. The prisoner is in 
great glee, but it is instantly sobered as the Judge turns to her 
and says : ‘ Look here, if you break that man’s windows again, or 
disturb him in any way, I’ll send you up for six months. Now 
go.’’ 





them presented to her, and “showed an astonishing know- 
ledge, extending even to the smallest details, of the debates of 
the Parliament and the position and opinions of its principal 
speakers.” When the members had assembled, both the Prince 
and Princess repeatedly inquired after Dr. Volk, the hero of 
the now famous debate on the Hessian wine duties. After 
some search for the missing deputy it was ascertained that be 
had been dining with the king. Upon this a telegram was at 
once despatched to the royal palace, and Dr. Volk appenting 
soon after, the Prince and Princess warmly compliment 
him, The Gazette concludes by stating that “ the Crown Prin- 
cess, like a model housekeeper and mother, had her children 
with her, and presented them to the deputies.” 





White. Black. White. Black. car Preservinc Eoos.—Eggs (may be preserved by painting 
Mr. P. Mr. M Mr. P Mr. M. it = - ng nee age ee other way. Weare not sure that) over the shells with a solution of um arabic, and packing 
P84 Pte K4 “Rw to K RBch oat he ee them in dry charcoal ary The fo bowing winter BE ee 
] am serving eggs was patented some years ago by a gentleman 0 
: 4 4 & 4 : Piao 4 | 2 & ro 4 2 pay Kt5 IMPURITIES oF ILLUMINATING Gas.—Illuminating Gas has | Sbeffield. Put into a vessel a bushel of quick lime, two pounds 
4gtok3 QtoK R5ch | 17 BtksKKPch K to R(c) a = dagger of ae ae Core = cae = car maa —- te gp — bp mer 
P tks P 8 Bio Q38 to K B sulphur. Some very careful tes's have recently een made, by | with as much water as wi uce the mixture to the consist- 
H tke P ‘ch Bto K2 | 19 P tks Riks P ch Mr. Valentin, of the Royal College of Chemistry, to ascertain | ency that will cause an egg to swim with its top just above 
7 Re wo K b3 QtoK R38 20 ey R(d) Kttks R Pch | the amount of this noxious substance evolved in the combustion | the liquid, then place the eggs in it.— Materfamilias. 
8 KttoQB3 KttoK BS FY toKt2 KttkeQ of given quantities of the gas supplied by various companies ; —— 
9QtoK2 PtoQB3s a8 RtoKR KttoK 8ch | nd it has followed that the purest samples giveas much us from) ANIMALS PROFESSIONALLY CoNSIDERED.-¢The following ob- 
10 F to 24 4 = ? te 5 | = 2 Kt — 20 to 30 grains of sulphur for every 100 cubic feet consumed. | servations, which we copy verbatim from aD “Old Curiosity 
¥ L » $3 = the Kt 95 P he t , An ordivary fish-tail jet may be said to burn 5 cubic feet an] Shop” bave reference to animals, and exhibit their at least ap- 
13 Qtks B(b) Pto K Kté | hour ; from this, aud an inspection of his gas bills, pater-familias | parent knowledge of the sciences ; also, their professions, occu- 


And Black’s extra Pawn eventually won. 


(2) K to Q is recommended in the German ** Handbuch.” 

(6) Better than taking with Pawn. 

(e) It would have been bad play to take the Bishop. 

(d) White’s game is not eo hopeless as at the firet glance would 
appear, for he must ultimately win his opponent’s Queen in ex- 
change for a Rook. 





CHESS IN LONDON, 


A pretty little game in which Mr. Falkbeer gives the odds of 
Q Kt to Mr. Simpson. 


Removes Wuits’s Q Kt. 
Kine’s GamBirT. 





( 


~ 
. 


) A strong move, a eee | at the odds of a Kt. 
6) He should have played Kt to Q B 3. 

(e) lotending to play B to K B 4, but quite overlooking the 
very pretty move by which White forces the game. 








may compute the quantity of brimstone that he diffuses through 
the ‘atmosphere of his house in the course of ayear. He will 
fiod, for instance, that a four-light gaselier lighted during ao 
average of two hours a night all the year round, will, in the 
course of the twelve-months, yield about half a pound of sul 
phur, in the form of sulphuric and sulphurous acids, to vitiate the 
air be breathes and destroy his household gods. Here is ap 
argument for lamp and candle makers. 





Enouisn Rariway Sratistics.—The Statistical Abstract 
for the United Kiogdom, just published, shows that at the end 
ot 1866, 13,854 miles of lines were open to the public through- 
out the kingdom, 9,701 of which were in England and Wales, 
2,244 in Scotland, and 1,909 in Ifeland, representing a total 
psid-up capital of £481,872,184 sterling. During the year 








Tue InvENTOR oF ENvVELOPES—About forty years ago 
there lived at Brighton a bookseller and stationer of the name 
of 8. K. Brewer, and he used to place in bis shop window piles 
of paper, beginning at the largest up to the then smallest size, 
16mo.; but to finish off the pile he cut cards so as to bring them 




















pations, and employments :—Bees are geometr icians—their cells 
are so constructed, as, with the least quantity of material, to 
have the largest sized spaces and least possible loss of interstice. 
So also is the Ant Lion—his funnel shaped trap is exactly cor- 
rect in its conformation, as if it bad been made by the most skil- 
ful artist of our species, with che aid of the best instruments. The 
Mole is a meteorologist. The bird cailed the Nine-killer is an 
arithmetician; so also is the Crow, the Wild Turkey, aod some 
otber birds, |The Torpedo, the Ray, and the Electric Eel, are 
electricians, The Nautilus is a navigator—he raises aud lowers 
his sail, casts and weighs anchor, and performs other nautical 
evolutions. Whole tribes of birds are musicians. The Beaver 
is an architect, builder, and woodcutter—he cuts down trees, and 
erects houses and dams. The Marmot is a civil engineer—he 
not only builds houses, but constructs aqueducts and draios to 





238,214,329 p gers ( g season-ticket holders) were| keep them dry. The White Ants maintain a regular army of 

White. Black White. Black conveyed on —- Eo ~ he AY 23,102,936 in| soldiers. The East India Ants are mereetiaries Sng make 

| Scotiand, and 13,086, in- Ireland. e total of traffic re-| mushrooms, upon which they feed their young. asps are r 

1 © 2 - me ceipts in England and Wales was £32274 869 ; in Scotland, ae Caegliens are silk pb wn The wird Ploceus 

1PtoKk4 Ptoks 10 RtkeR BtkeR £4127,131; and in Ireland, £1,762,354, which for the United | Textor, is a weaver—be weaves @ web to make his nest. The 

2PtoK B4 PtkeP | 1 PtoK FtkeP | Kingdom amounts to £2,754 per mile of railway. The total of | Primia is a tailor—he sews the leaves together to make bie nest. 

} $ My bey ws 4 ~ . HH 4 je 4 TAT . working expeoses for the United Kingdom amounted to £18 811,- | The Squirrel is a ferryman—with a chip or piece of bark for a 

5 P te Q 4 Pr — 3 14QtwQ8ch KtksQ () 678, and the net receipts to £19 352,681, or an increase of more | sail, he crosses a stream. Dogs, Wolves, Jackals, aod many 

% 6 QtoQs(a) P od B3(b) | IS BtoQR5 KtwoK than a million and a half sterling as to the former, and of more others, are hanters. The Black Bear and Heron are fishermen. 

fi 7P to z Re PtoKRRS double ch than & half million sterling as to the latter, ia comparison witb |The Ants have regular day labourers. The Monkey is a rope 

j 8B 4 9 2 bs 1 3 16 R to Q 8 mate the previous year. dancer. The association of Beavers present us with a mod | of 
’ 9 Ptke 8 


republicanism, The Bees live under a monarchy. The Indian 
Antelopes furnish an example of a patriarchal government. Ele- 
phants exhibit an aristocracy of elders. Wild Horses are said 
to select their leaders, Sheep, in a wild state, are under the 
control of a military chief ram.—Once a Week. 











‘ " 2 up to a point. Ladies used to go in and ask for that “dear| In the window of Wheeler & Wilson No. 625 Broad wa: 
CHESS IN THE WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB. Vittle gegen” which induced him to cut paper in small sizes. may be seen their Paris Gold Medal, an illustration of —~ 
The following is an amusing Evans’ Gambit played between Then came the difficulty of the place for address; and the result E te Paris: their No. 1 al No. 300,000 Sew: 
Messrs. Franklin and Boden. was he invented the envelope, and had metal plates made for Exposition at Paris; 2 & 0. DW, wing 
=p _ cutting them to shapes and sizes. This just pleazed the ladies, Machine (the former having been in constant use fifteen 
Black. White. Black, White. and orders —_ vpn the _ — = yet from | years ;) their new Button-hole Attachment, for families and 
Mr. B. Mr. 8. F. Mr. B. Mr. 8. F. all parts. bis at lengt came such a demand upon bis time, ; ¥ 3 
1 Pto Pto K4 21 QRtoQB4 QtoK BS that he got Dobbs and Co., of London, to make them for him. scence. ee one oe button holes a os ; 
9 KttoK BS KttoQBS | 28 QBtoQB(c) PtoK Kt4 Such was the beginning of the envelope trade.—Statiner. their new and noiseless machine, and s miniature working 
SBtoQB4 BtoQ B4 23 Kt to K4(d) ox KK3 model fae simile Wheeler & Wilson Machine, complete in 
4PtoQ Kt4 Btks KtP 24 Kt toK K KttoK B3| THe Droorinc Ears OF ANIMALS —Our domesticated |every part, with case of elaborately carved tortoise shell, 
4 4 = Q ? 3 - tons 4 |x 8 peas h a quadrapeds are all descended, as far as is known, from species | which was one of the mechanical gems at the Paris Exposi- 
7P ry § B to QKts 27 QtoQ 2 Qto K kt3 haviog erect ears ; yet few kinds can be bamed, of which at least tion. 
SQBtoKt? Qtok B3 FS KRktkeB QP tks R wp lw dg tenn pe hy be 44 
oK5 to K Kt3 29 5 of Russia, sheep in y and elsew , the guinea- in Ger- 
10 Castles Bto Q3 30 q tke 4a K RoEO) many, goats and cattle in India, rabbits, pigs, and dogs in all THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
ll PtoQ5(a) QKttoK2 \3t % BtksR KtksB civilised countries, have dependent ears. With wild animals) Awarded to AMERICAN BREWING Macutgs ast the Paris 
WKKRtK QBtoKKtS )S2QtksBP  KttoKR4 which constantly use their ears like funnels to catch every pass-| Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
13 PtksQP PF tke P Fe QtoQich(g) Ktto K B3 | ing sound, and especially to ascertain the direction, whence it| Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit 
bs Onttus . bod S. hoes 44 sty 3 comes, there is not, as Mr, Blythe bas remarked, any species | ferent machines in competition for the prize. 
16 QtoK2\5) Btke K Kt | 38 Pto K R5 to K Kt? with drooping ears except the elephant. Hence the incapacity Tux Hows Macurxs Co., 
MT Rte tks B K BtoQ5 87 RtoK B5 Bites RP) to erect the ears is certainly in some manner the result of do- ELIAS HO onion 
IW QRoQB $44} $8 QtoQ3 KtoR mestication : and this incapacity has been attributed by various \ WE, B., Pr 
19 KttoK4 QtoK BS oo Rt the Kt and wine authors to disuse, for animals protected by man are not com- Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines, 
2 KttoKKts Q KttksQP pelled habitually to use their ears. Colonel Hamilton Smith 699 BROADWAY. New York. 
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FINANCIAL. 





Ma 
FIsHK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
or 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 
Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5 20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 


these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 
Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATCH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
. And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 








HOWES & MACY, 
BANKERS, 


(THE SAME AS AN INCORPORATED BANK.) 
NO. 30 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


Pour Per Cent. Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
PERSONS KEEPING ACCOUNTS 
May deposit and draw as they please, the same as with the City 
Ranks, and will be allowed interest en their daily balances at four 
per cent. 


COLLECTIONS MADE 


Omany part of the Union with immediate returns, at the lowest 
current rates of exchange. 


ORDERS FOR THE PURCHASE 
Or sale of the various issues of Government, Railroad and other 
Stocks, Bonds and Gold, promptly executed for the usual com 
mission. 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 


For Travellers, available in ali the principal towns and cities in 
Europe. 





HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


Carrency and Gold Accounts Received. 

Interest allowed on all daily balances with privilege to check 
at sight. 

Certificates issued for Deposits payable on demand, and bear- 
ing Interest at market rates. 


Orders for all First-Class Securities, also Gold, promptly 


executed. 


HATCH. FOOTE RCo 
BANEERS, 
AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No, 18 WALL ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 8S. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


IMPORTERS and Orwers furnished with GOLD at current 
rates. 





INSURANCE. 


= 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
PEBB INSUBANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 





9 Cooper Imstitute, 3d Avenue, q 


(INCORPORATED 1823) 


Cash Capital, - - ---- - ~ = + = = = $600,000 00. 
Surplus, ---------------- $266,057 77 
Oash Capital and Surplas, Jan. 1, 1867,...... $756,057 71 


Insures Property against Loss or Damage by Fire at usual rates. 
Policies Issued and Losses paid at|the Office of the Company, 
a™ various Agencies in the principal cities in the United 


JAMES W. OTIS, President 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD. General Agent. 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 419 and 421 Broadway, N. Y. 

’ 18 A DECIDED S8UCCERS. 
BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Ot this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholdere 
and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been ve 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth genera) investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 


SEND oR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles ot Life 


Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


—especially 
i IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 

not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 

cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 

application. 


Agents wanted in{City and Country, 





“IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED, 1808. 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
KIGHT MILLION DULLARS IN GOLD. 
Office of the United States Branch, No. 40 Pine St., 
E. W. CROWELL, Resident Manager. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M, ARCHIBALD, H. B, M. Consul, Chairman. 
A. A. LOW, of A. A. Low and Bros. 
E.8 JAFFRAY. of E. 8. Jaffray and Co. 
RICHARD IRWIN, of Richard Irwin and Co. 
DAVID SALOMON, No 11 West 38th Street. 
J. BOORMAN JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & Co. 
JAS. STUART, of J. and J. Stuart. 





DAVID MURRAY, 

SILVER PLATER, LOCKSMITH, BELL-HANGER, AND 
GENERAL JOBBER, 

627 SIXTH AVENUE, between 36th and 37th Sts., New York. 


Front Door Gongs and Speaking Pipes, put up promptly and in 
he best manner, in city and country. 


AINE ‘LASS. 
HERE TE SHA 
147 & 149 BAST TWENTY-SBOOND &T., N. Y. 








TRUNK MA ‘UFAG 
NUFACTURER. 
Established )2 years, at 335 Sixth Ave., one BR below 21st 
8t., N.Y. Trunks and Travelling Bags of all kinds constantly 
on hand. 
JOHN CILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satchels, &c., &c. 
NO. 92 SIXTH AVENUE, 
One door below Clinton Place and 8th Street. 


. M. A. COLEMAN, 
Manufacturer of Fine Saddles, Harness, 
Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 
1,252 BROADWAY, New York, [Between 31st and 32nd Sts.] 


BURNHAM’S FURNITURE BAGGAGE EXPRESS, 


LiS West Lith Street, 
(Between 5th and 6th Avenue. | 


FAMILIES MOVED IN CITY OR COUNTRY. 
FURNITURE AND PIANOFORTES BOXED AND SHIPPED. 
STORAGE FOR FURNITURE, &c. 

MONEY ADVANCED ON FURNITURE, &c. 


ROBERT J. FLETCHER, 
CENERAL UPHOLSTERER, ETC. 
LATE OF A. T. STEWART’S 

Orders executed with neatnees and despatch at Low Prices. 
Mattresses well re-made at the house if required. Furniture re- 
paired in the bert style, and taken im exchange. 

iat B pe pen ays Ane. SLIPS, &O., 

e and put up in a Superior Style. Carpets mad 
down. Lace Curtains Bleached. &c. Polished and Veraished Beit 
treet, 











liantly. No. 407 SIXTH AVENUE, Corner of 25th 8 
UNDER HOOP SKIRT STORE. 
The Curtains and Shades are sewed at his residence, 319 8th Ave. 





TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is a gentle and cooling Cathartic or Purgative medicine, in the 
orm of.a Powder, pleasant to take and is recommended and 
used by the best Physicians in the country as a most reliable and 
effectual remedy. 


EFFERVESCENT 


Cures Dyspepsia, 
Cures Heartburn, 
Cures Sick Headache, 


SELTZER 


Cures Indigestion, 
Cures Costiveness, 
Cures Piles, 


APERIENT 


Cures Sour Stomach, 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Cures Liver Complaint, 


A POWDER 


Cures Bilious Headache, 

Cures Rheumatic Complaints, 

Cures Jaundice, 
[tis a most efficient medicine for Females and Children whose 
stomachs frequently reject ordinary purgative medicines. Read 
our phiet of testimonials, and as you value your life and 
health, lose not an hour in procuring @ bottle of this most won- 
derful remedy. 

Manafactured only by the Sole Proprietors, 


TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwich and 160 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
Cancer.—The days of “brilliant operations’ are no more. The 
discovery of Holloway’s Ointment dispensed with the neecssit? 
of the knife, which frequently endangered the lite of the, patient, 
Thousands of females have been cured of cancer in the breast by 
the medicating action ot the Ointment, and their lives spared to 
their families. The salve follows the cancer in its tortuous wind; 
ing, and imperceptibly but thoroughly and painlessly eradicates 
it from the system. The Pills cleanse and purify the blood 
Sold by all Druggists 168 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


The reputation this excellent medicine 
enjoys, is derived from its cures, many of 
which are truly marvellous. Toveterate 
cases of Scrofulous disease, where the sys- 
tem seemed saturated with corruption, 
have been purified and cured by it. Scro- 
fulous affections and disorders, which were 
aggravated by the scrofulous coptamina- 
tion until they were painfully afflicting, 
have been radically cured in such great 
Poumbers in almost every section of the 

: country, that the public scarceiyjneed to be 
info: mea oO: its virtues Or uses. 

Scrofalous poisor is one of the most destructive enemies of 
our race. Often, this unseen and unfelt tenant of the organism 
nndermines the constitution, and invites the attach uf emltediing 
or fatal diseases, without exciting a suspicion of its presence. 
Again, it seems to breed infection throughout the body, and then, 
On some favourable occasion, rapidly develop into one or other 
of its hideous forms, either on the surface or every the vitals. 
In the latter, tubercles may be suddenly deposited in the lungs 
or beart, or tumors formed in the liver, or it shows its presence, 
by eruptions on the skin, or foul ulcerations on some part 
of the body. Hence the occasional use of a bottle of this 
SARSAPARILLA is advisable, even when no active symptoms of dis 
ease ar. Persons afflicted with the ollowing complaints 
generally find immediate relief, and, at length, cure, by the nse 
of this BARSAPARILLA;: St, Anthony's Fire, Rose or Krysipelas 
Tetter, Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Kingworm, Sore Eyes, So.e 
Ears, and other eruptions or visible forme of Scrofulous disease. 
Also in the more concealed forms, as Dyspepsia, Dropsy, Heart 
Disease, Fits, Epilepsy, Neuralgia, and the various Ulcerous af- 
fections of the muscular and nervous systems. 

Syphilis or Venereal and Mercurial Diseases are cured by it, 
<— a long time is required for subduing these obstinate mala- 
dies by any medicine: But long continued use of this medicine 
will cure the complaint. Leucorrbea or Whites, Uterine U!- 
cerations, and Female Diseases, are commonly soon relieved and 
ultimately cured by its purifying and invigorating effect. Minute 
Directions for each case sre found in our Almanac, supplied gratis. 
Rheumatism and Gout, when caused by accumulatious of extran- 
eous matters in the blood, yield quickly to it, as also Liver Com- 

laints, Torpidity, Congestion or inflammation of the Liver, and 
aundice, when arising, as they often do, from the rankling poi- 
sons in the blood, This BaRsaPaRILLa is a great restorer tor the 
strength and vigor of the system. Those who are Languid and 
Listless, Despondent, Sleepless, and troubled with Ner.ous Ap 
rebensions or Fears, or any of the affections symptomatic of 
eakness, will find immediate relief and convincing evidence of 
its restorative power upon trial. 


Prepared by DR. J.C. AYER & ©0., Practical and 
Analytical Ch Lowell, Mass., 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


JOHN A. SIMMONS, 
Manufacturer of 
FINE HARNESS, 
SADDLES, BLANKETSJWHIPS, COLLARS, 


&c., Constantly on hand and made to Order. 


No, 19 WEST 28TH 8T., near Broadway, 
New York. 






























M. MAYER, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
NO. 80 NINTH STREET, 

[A FEW DOORS EAST OF BROADWAY,] 


Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co., 


» * NEW YORK. 


Army and Navy Uniforms Made to Order. 


EGBERT MALLS, 
CARPENTER AND BUILD 
83 WEST 29TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, New York. 
Stores and Houses neatly fitted up, and all kinds o: J. vbing 





dove with neatnees and diepateh 


J. J. SULLIVAN, 
PLUMBER AND GAS PITTER, 
721 6TH AVENUE, One door from Forty-first &t:. «1 
Plumbing in all its branches done with neatness and dispaich. 
Jobbing punctually attended to. 
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THE ALBION. 
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CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS’ 


COLUMN. 


NE Ww BOOKS 


* [CYRUS CURTISS, President. 


AND 


BOOKS LATELY PUBLISHED 


BY 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


I 


POEMS WRITTEN FOR A CHILD. By Two Friends. With 
16 illustrations, square 16mo., extra cloth, gilt edges, $1 50. 


IL. 


. 
A SISTER'S BYE-HOURS. By Jean Ingelow. Beautifully 
printed on toned paper. Illustrated with frontispiece, 12mo., 
clouh, full gilt side and edges, $1 50. 


Ill. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame De Witt, née 
Guizot. Tranelated by the Author of ‘Jono Halifax, Gea- 
tleman.” With 12 illustrations, 12mo. cloth, gilt edges, $2. 


IV. 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Dale, M.A. Crown Svo 
cloth, $1 75. 


Vv. 

THE DISCIPLE and other Poems. By George MacDonald, Au- 
thor of “* Aunals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” * Unspoken 
Sermons,” &c. Crown dvo., cloth, $1 75. 

VL 


REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND PARISH. By Norman 

Macleod, D.D. Second edition, crown 8yo., cloth, $3. 
VIL. 

PAUL GERHARDT’S SPIRITUAL SONGS. Translated by 

John Kelly. Square l6mo., cloth, gilt edges, $2 50. 
VIII. 

MEN OF THE TIME. A Dictionary of Contemporaries, contain, 
ing Biographical Sketches of Eminent Living Characters of 
both sexes. Seventh Edition revised, Thick Svo. cloth- 

Ix. 


THE MICROSCOPE; Its History, Construction, and Applica 
tion. By Jabez Hogg. Lilustrated with 500 wood engray- 
ings and eight beautiul coloured plates. Crown, Svo. cloth, 
$3 50. 


X. 
SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS AND OTHER MISCELLANIES. By 


Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Crown, 
8vo. cloth, $2 50. xt 


ESSAYS FROM GOOD WORDS. By Henry Rogers. Author of 
«* The Eclipse of Faith.” 12mo. cloth, $1 75. 


X11. 
STUDIES OF SHAKSPERE. By Charles Knight. Crowa, 8vo. 
cloth, $3 00. . tad 


SOU MAN’S NEW COOKERY BOOK; A Manual of English and 
Foreign Cookery, on sound priaciples of taste and science. 
Illustrated with plain and coloured engravings. Crown, 8vo. 
cloth, $3 00. xiv 


HAND BOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Part I., Prose and 
Dramatic Writers. Part IL, Poets, By William George Lar- 
kins. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 

XV. 

THE STANDARD RECITER. Popular and Comic Selections, 
compiled by J. E. Carpenter. 12mo. cloth $1 25, 

XVI. 

A HISTORY OF WONDERFUL INVENTIONS trom the Mari- 
ners Compass to the Electric Telegraph Cable. By John 
Timbs. Lliustrated with numerous engravings. Crown Svo. 
cloth, $2 50. 

XVI. 


GERMANY FROM THE BALTIC TO THE ADRIATIC; or 


Prussia, Austria, and Venetia, with reference to the late war,| AND PATENT BAT, also a new supply of the celebrated KLEE- 


By Captain speucer. 


Lilustrated with Portraits, crown 8vo. 
cloth, $3 00. 


XVILL. 


HALF HOURS WITH THE BEST LETTER-WRITERS AND 
AUTOBLUOGRAPHERS. Forming a collection of memoirs 
and anecdotes of eminent persons. By Charles Knight. Crown 


Svo, clotn, $3 00. 
XIX, 
THE QUEENS OF SOCIETY. _ By Grace and Philip Wharton 
Iliustrated by Charles A. Doyle and the Brothers Daiziel 
Crown Svo. cloth, $2 50. 
xXXZ 


TO HOLD GOOD A POLICY WHICH OTHERWISE LAPSES 
FROM NON-PAYMENT OF PREMIUM. 


INSURANCE. 


WASHINGTON: 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROADWAY. 





NO. 1665 


NEW YORK. 





MATTHEW MITCHELL, Vice-President, 
W! A. BREWER, Jr., Secretary. 
Dr. B. W. M’CREADY, Medical Examiner, 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 
ON THE 
CONTRIBUTION PLAN. 


DIVIDENDS AVAILABLE IN OASH 
at the end of 
THE FIRST YEAR. 
Assets over ............- $1,000,000 


THE ONLY COMPANY WHICH APPLIES ITS DIVIDENDS 


JOHN C. HAM, 
FOURTH STREET AND BROADWAY, 


Manufacturer of fine Carriages ard 
Harness ; Established in 1837, Hav 
ing the largest facilities for manufac- 
turing, and a favourable Lease, ena- 
bles us to se)l at 20 per cent. less 
than Broadway etores, 













J.C. HAM publiehes a Spanish Catalogue containing some 182 
of his designs of carriages. Can be had gratis on application. 


gee 





J. RIEICK, 


Manufacturer and dealer in 





HARNESS, SADDLERY and ROBES. BLANKETS, WHIPS 
eud VOLLAKS. TRUNKS, ValLieRa, oad RAGS. 436 Sixth 
Avenue., Bet. 26th and 27th Sts., New York. . 








HANBURY SMITH’S 
CELEBRATED ENGLISH 


Ss OD A WATER, 
UNSURPASSED IN AMERICA. 
No. 35 UNION SQUARE, New York. 





: p.ASHINRICHS Ny ; 


ky : 








y 


IMPLEMENTS for BASE BALL, CRICKET, ARCHERY, CRO- 


QUET and other out-door and parlor games, PHOENIX BALL 


MANN’S 8T. GERMAIN or STUDENT LAMPS just received and 
for sale wholesale and retail by 


ase aecalwit iy ats us York. 

Price lists on application. : < 
FRANK BIRD, 

HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 


PAINTER, 


641 SIXTH AVENUE, 





THE WITS AND BEAUX OF SOCIETY. 


Godwin, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
cloth, $2 50 * «6 


©. A. SCHINDLER, 


200 MEROER ST., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. Y. 


CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 


Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Farniture 
Made to Order. Cartains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed, 


ding, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General. 
Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 
EsTaBLisseD 1549. 


By Grace and Philip 
Wharton, With lllustrations By H. K. Browne and James 
Crown 8vo. 


NEW YORK, 
Between 37th and 38th Streets. 
Cc. PETERSEN, 


COVERS, &c. 11 Tarmp Avenvus, and 405 West 40th Street 
post will meet with prompt attention. 
JOHN C. BOYLE, 
MARBLE MANTELS, MONUMENTS, 
MURAL TABLETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS, 
FURNITURE S8LA8S AND FLOOR TILING. 
Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
One Door West of Broadway, New York. 


MANUFACTURER OF AWNINGS, HOKSE AND WAGON 


THE ALBION. 
Bstablished io 1642. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in 
City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This old established and ular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate of ~ 


Six Dollars per anuum, or 13 Cents per Copy 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year’s Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


CuaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 

Atuan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

8ruakt’s WASHINGTON, 

Marrsson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

Kwieut’s LORD NELSON. 

BucKLER’s ST PAUL’S, LONDON, 

Portrait or GENL. HAVELOCK 

Hexarne’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 800’ 
THE CASTLE OF ISC from Stanfield’s Picture, 
WanpesFrorpe’s MARY EEN OF SCOTS, 

Lanpsger’s RETURN FROM HAWKING. 

Lanpsggr’s DIGNITY AN>* IMPUDENCE, 

LanpsgeR’s DEER PASS. 

Wanpesrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 

WiLErns’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, . 
Wanpesrorps’s DR. KANE. 

The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing made 
for the ALBION. 

Any of the above can be wy Ae gece by Mail or Express 
on a paste board roller. Price $2 each. 


ADVERTISING RATE: 


25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 ** « over one and under three months, 
5 “ =“ “ for one year, standing unchanged. 


ta” Tus Asion is served by carriers at the residence of subscr 
bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 


Premiums for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORES COMPLETE. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION, 
COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Sof, 
Martin Chuzalewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 


Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Litue Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’l Christmas Stories 


Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs. 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 


Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 


TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the ALBION One Year, with 

Six of the above Edition, for $6, : ed 
1 UBS OF THREE—The Atsion One Year to each, with 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, for $18, 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Aston One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30, 

We also Offer Appleton’s New Lib: Edition, 
ne in course of Pubilcation) in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 32 
lates, as follows :— 

Vol.1 Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 
turesfro Italy, American Notes. ’ . ™ . 
Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Tw> Cities, 
Christmas Stories. 

Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 
a fons Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 
riend. 

Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addijional Christmas Stores, Nombey 
& 8on, David Copperfield. 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The A.sion One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 

TO CLUBS OF THREE—The ALBIon One Yearjto each, and 
any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18, 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The? ALBion One Year té each, and 
the Complete Library Edition, [5 Vols.) 

TO CLUBS OF TEN—The ALBion One Year to each, two 
Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full Sets of ta: 
k« ular Edition, for . : 





2 he above books will all be forwarded, Postar) Parp, TuROVEH- 
out THE UNITED Stags. Any present subscriber forwording 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled to the 
Club terms. Of the popular Edition, there are pow six nnmbers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of the series will follow 
at the rate of three, or four, per month. 

The first Volume of the New L[llustrated Library Edition will 
appear within six weeks; the remaining Volumes following not 
less frequently than one per month ; and all the Premiums above 
specified will be forwarded as rapidly as published. 

To subscribers in the Brit N. A. Provinces, Wert Indies, 
South America, Mexico and Europe—owing to the want of an 
International Copyright law—the above specified Premiums are 
deliverable at the Albion office, in New York; with U. 8. pos 
added in money, or paid to Express Com ies, or other for- 
warders, in accordance with the correspondent’s special instruc- 


tions. 
All the above rates, both for single subscription and for elubs, 
are payable STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; and the remittances consid- 


N.Y. Your patronage is respectiully solicited. Orders sent by | ered at the risk of the subscribers, uniess forwarded by Post Office 


Order, by Bank Draft, Certificate of de or Check di 
the order of the Publishers of the b AN eee rawn to 


All communications and remittances t - 
ake must be addressed, post 
WM. H. MORRELL & SHEPHERD, 








99 Park Row, N. ¥. . 
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